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the things they say! 


Glad I don’t work for a big outfit! 
Oh!. Why not? 
Well, you never see the boss, let alone get the chance of talking to him. Fact is, 
in a big factory like this you must be just a number without a name. 
sit out-of-date aren’t you? In these I.C.I. factories there’s plenty of chances 
for a man to make himself heard. He can see his foreman or manager at any time, 
and he can call on his shop steward or his works councillor if he wants help 
to put his case. ‘Through them he can make his views heard right at the top. 
Maybe, but there can’t be much of a matey spirit — 1.C.12s just too big for that. 
Don’t you believe it! I.C.I. provides 
playing fieids, recreation rooms and clubs where all the chaps can get together. 
You should get yourself invited to an I.C.I. club some night — vou’d see 
what I mean! 
Maybe I will. But don’t tell me that when I.C.I. provides all this it isn't guided by self-interest. 
Of course it is. The Company 
~ wants to see the team spirit in all its 


works, for it knows that a happy team 





produces the best results. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS 


question to the Security Council has brought about a 
lull in the development of the crisis, and has also cleared 
up the confused situation which had followed on what seems 
to have been a break-down in communications between 
London and Washington. The Western Powers now face a 
period of waiting which they would be wise to employ in 
strengthening a diplomatic position which has been danger- 
ously weakened by muddle and lack of logic. By approaching 
the Security Council they have demonstrated their respect for 
peaceful methods of settling international disputes, and, al- 
though the Soviet veto will probably prevent any decision 
being taken by the Council, the moral gain to the West should 
not be underestimated. However, on returming from the United 
Nations the Foreign Secretary will find himself faced by the 
same difficulties as before. Colonel Nasser will still be in 
effective possession of the Canal and, therefore, in a position 
to refuse to negotiate except on his own ferms. Britain and 
France will be less able than ever to go it alone in a military 
sense, while it is hard to share Mr. Menzies’s confidence in 
the efficacy of economic sanctions. After the Security Council 
there will have to be negotiations with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and we should now be preparing by making every effort 
to swing world opinion to our side and by re-examining our 
Middle East policy in the light of recent events. 
It is, indeed, particularly important for Great Britain to find 
time for some such consolidation of her position. One of the 
most alarming features of the Suez crisis has been the extent 


Te decision of Britain and France to take the Suez 


to which the Government has failed to ensure proper consulta- 
tion with the countries of the Commonwealth. British policy 
has, in fact, been received with the gravest misgivings in every 
Commonwealth country with the exception of New Zealand, 
and this state of affairs is not one that can be allowed to 
continue. It is said that a meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministerg to discuss Suez was suggested by one of them, but 
that this was turned down by the British Prime Minister for no 
very good reason. If this is so it shows an appalling lack of 
realisation in Downing Street of the importance of Common- 
wealth solidarity—above all, over an issue like Suez. At the 
present moment a meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
would be of the greatest possible use. 

Moreover, the immediate demands of the Suez crisis having 
now become less pressing, the Government will be given the 
necessary interval to devote to the re-thinking of a policy that 
has shown its bankruptcy. If diplomacy is to be judged by its 
fruits, then it is plain that British policy in the Middle East 
stands condemned, but there are as yet no signs that anyone 
in Whitehall is giving much thought to what is to replace it. 
As has repeatedly been pointed out in the Spectator, a re- 
alignment of alliances and a change of attitude towards our 
relations with the Arab States are long overdue. The Suez 
crisis is only a symptom of a disease that is far more serious. 
The real crisis is that of the whole Middle East, our connection 
with it and the nexus of international rivalries centred on it. 
Unless a more realistic long-term approach is made, Suez will 
be only the first of a series of such upheavals. 


ON THE MOVE 


LMOST overnight events have begun to move fast in the 

field of international economic policy. Discussions are 
now taking place in London, Paris and Washington about 
trade and currency matters. For at least two years the idea of 
a ‘common market’ in Europe has been gaining support on the 
Continent. Here, however, Ministers and officials have given 
the impression of deliberately looking at the project through 
the wrong end of a telescope. But whichever way one looks at it 
it is plain that the six European governments are in earnest, 
and that a scheme might emerge which would effectively 
deprive British manufacturers in a wide range of goods of their 
markets in Europe. So the Government has had to do some 
rapid thinking, and has asked the Federation of British Indus- 
tries and other associations to help by preparing a statement of 
their views by the middle of October. 

The ‘common market’ will certainly be discussed by the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers at their meeting in Washing- 
ton next week after the Annual Conferences of the International 
Fund and Bank have ended. These discussions will be difficult, 
since the whole basis of our trading relations with the sterling 
countries—and particularly Imperial Preference—is affected. 


To thrash out an agreement on these problems Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft, the President of the Board of Trade, has flown 
to Washington. Speed is important, since the whole matter will 
take a decisive step forward in three weeks at a meeting in 
Paris of Ministers from France, West Germany, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Holland and Italy, ‘the Six’ nations which have 
pushed the common market project to its present place at the 
top of the agenda of the OEEC. Out of this meeting a more 
precise picture should emerge of what exactly is intended by a 
‘free trade area’ or a ‘customs union,’ and by that time the 
British Government will have to be ready to state its position. 
Much depends on what it decides, for if Britain refuses to link 
herself with the European common market, while this eventu- 
ally is a great success, we shall be partially excluded from a 
formidable trading bloc containing almost as many people as 
the United States. 

All this has overshadowed what has been happening at the 
meetings of the International Bank arid International Monetary 
Fund this week. Though nothing startling was expected from 
these gatherings this year, there are signs that here, too, new 
developments may be on the way. It should not be too easily 
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assumed that the Fund will remain forever moribund. It was 
made clear both in the annual report of the Fund and in a 
speech from its retiring managing director that the major 
obstacle to a more satisfactory international currency system 
is the inconvertibility of sterling. This was described as ‘clearly 
of strategic importance.” The Fund may well redouble its 
attempts to persuade this country to conform to its articles, or, 
perhaps, make it easier for it to do so by moderating some of 
its rigid rules. 

But the extent to which we can either fulfil our obligations 
or use our bargaining position in international economic 
affairs depends on how healthy the economy is at home. And 
here, at least, it is possible to be less pessimistic. Most but not 
all of the signs suggest that inflation is slowly being squeezed 
out of the system. This week foreign opinion seemed to take 
this view, too, for the pressure on sterling in the foreign ex- 
change markets at last relaxed. After nearly two months of 
supporting the pound in London and in Zurich by using dollars 
from the reserves, the Bank of England is once again out of the 
market. The crisis is over, and we have once more managed 
to bluff and muddle our way to safety. The balance of payments 
is in hand, and is being helped by strikingly successful exports 
to North America, and by lower prices for our imports. At 
home the economy is responding to restriction in the manner 
laid down in the textbooks. Consumption is stable, and savings 
are increasing. In industry, stocks of finished goods are rising 
and stocks of raw materials gently falling. Capital investment 
plans have reached a peak. In short, monetary policy is slowly 
doing the job in spite of years of bad budgeting. 

Difficulties could still flare up, however. The banking system 
is still too liquid for the Government to be able to exert close 
control over the pace of expansion or over its own borrowing. 
The Treasury could still make a fresh gaffe which might upset 
what is, at best, a delicate balance. And wage demands, if 
resisted, may lead to serious stoppages and loss of production. 
Above all, the Suez problem is still unsolved. Nevertheless, 
it looks as if we are at last on a better tack, though patience and 
better management are needed before we really recover our 
international standing. 


A FRESH START? 


By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 


S* ANTHONY EDEN’s visit to Paris is seen by French 
opinion against the background of joint diplomatic defeat 
rather than as the return of the'visit paid to London in 
the spring by the French Prime Minister before Suez had begun 
to haunt politicians’ dreams. The visit has its importance for 
internal as well as international reasons. The French Govern- 
ment has obviously failed to fulfil the French Parliament’s man- 
date to make Nasser eat his words. It is part of M. Mollet’s 
defence that France was not alone; that if France and Britain 
suffered joint defeat then the causes of the setback must have 
been beyond her sole control; and also that since France and 
Britain are still together with unchanged purposes and 
unchanged determination there is still hope for a happy issue 
to the Suez crisis. 





AUTUMN NUMBER 


Next week’s Autumn Books Number will include 
articles and reviews by Kingsley Amis, Alan Bullock, 
Oliver Edwards, Antony Flew, Christopher Hollis, H. 
Montgomery Hyde, MP, Graham Hough, Sir Eric James, 
Angus Maude, MP, Michael Oakshott, K. M. Panikkar, 
Peter Quennell, Peter Wiles, and others. 
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Scepticism as to this hope is growing in France, but Par- 
liament committed itself so unanimously to the policy actually 
pursued that the Government may well, for the time being, 
have to face much more criticism for having failed than for 
having chosen the wrong course. It must also be remembered 
that one of the motives behind France’s policy was the vain 
desire to live again, but this time to live rightly, the wasted 
opportunity of 1936. With this approach it is difficult for 
the Government to disentangle itself and start afresh. 

None the less there are some new factors in the situation, 
There is first of all the stimulus undoubtedly given to the 
project of Euratom linked with the Suez crisis both by M. 
Mollet himself and by the representatives of the six nations 
on M. Monnet’s Action Committee for the United States of 
Europe. There is fresh interest in the search for petrol in the 
Sahara, and elsewhere in French metropolitan and overseas 
territories, and in the enormous resources of natural gas now 
on the point of exploitation in the Basses Pyrénées. There is 
an impetus both to economic and to European thinking with 
the encouraging fact that Britain does at least seem ready to 
take a less condescending and more active interest in Europe. 

But there is another direction in which hope as well as the 
pressure of events points, if this or another French Govern- 
ment could only seize the occasion for a renewal of policy. 
The mineral resources of the Sahara are of no use to France 
or to anyone else for a long time to come without a settlement 
in North Africa. The optimistic statements of M. Mollet and 
the Resident Minister in Algiers, M. Lacoste, as to the success 
of the pacification carry little conviction. M. Aberrahman 
Farés, former leader of the moderate pro-French Algerian 
Moslems, has declared that his party no longer exists and that 
the only hope for Algeria is in negotiations with the rebels. 
Both the Tunisian Prime Minister, M. Bourguiba, and the 
Sultan of Morocco have offered their good offices for a nego- 
tiation. The Sultan has done this in a speech noteworthy for 
the conciliatory moderation of its language and at a time when 
he has successfully asserted himself against the Istiglal Party 
leaders’ attempt to take the first place. Clearly these two men 
do not wish to find themselves forced by Pan-Arab and Pan- 
Islamic statements into subordination to, and glorification of, 
Colonel Nasser. But neither of them can follow the West in 
denying Nasser’s rights to nationalise the Canal, or France 
in repressing Algerian nationalism. 

Early this year the French Government showed itself 
warmly appreciative of the new opportunity open to it in 
Tunisia and Morocco—opportunity which it is now in danger 
of losing. Can it completely revise its Algerian policy and woo 
instead of making war? This would be a harder turn-about 
than our own in South Africa or India, but it seems increas- 
ingly the only way by which France could replace grim and 
depressing prospects by cheerful ones. It would also go a 
long way to transform all Western Europe’s reijations with 
the Arab world. Perhaps for once it is unfortunate that the 
French erisis is unlikely at the present moment to end in the 
fall of the Government—which would permit a new beginning. 


LADY CAMPBELL INTELLIGENCE 


THE DRAMA on Lake Coniston was watched by his mother. ... 
—Daily Herald, September 20. 

His MOTHER, Lady Campbell, turned away from watching her son's 
wild crazy ride across the lake.—Daily Sketch, September 20. 

LaDy CAMPBELL .. . looked on silently as he diced with death 
against 200 m.p.h.-plus hazards.—Daily Mail, September 20. 

As CAMPBELL, 35, roared across the lake Lady Campbell hid in some 
bushes so that she would not see the streaking Bluebird.—Daily Mirror, 
September 20. 
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Portrait of the Week 


HE Suez crisis still hangs uncomfortably low above 
T the week’s news. The second London Conference con- 
vened last week was chiefly notable for the presence of 
Mr. Dulles who sketched his own conception of the Users’ 
Association. This, he said, would be served by a small staff 
under an Agent, who should co-ordinate shipping through 
the Canal and offer pilots if they were needed; it was also 
notable for the modification of this plan to suit some of the 
doubts of Spain, Sweden, Persia and Pakistan—in particular 
it looked as if the proposal that members would be bound 
to pay their dues to the Association had been abandoned. The 
delegates departed to think about it, some delighted at the 
‘flexibility’ of the scheme, others, notably the French, dis- 
gruntled at its rapidly increasing ‘nebulousness.’ Ambassadors 
of the eighteen User Powers are to meet again on Monday 
to ‘set up’ the Association, but it looks as if a good deal 
more arrangement and agreement will have to be done before 
jt can get to work. In the meantime Britain and France have 
submitted the dispute to the Security Council. However, by 
the time the Council have finished deciding who is the officially 
‘aggrieved party’ in the dispute, the Association is likely to 
be already in existence. Activity on the fringe of the affair 
has been feverish—Mr. Bulganin has expressed his willing- 
ness to attend a six-power parley ‘at the summit,’ a proposal 
which has passed without much notice; Mr. Nehru has been 
on a visit to Saudi Arabia, but it is whispered that he is critical 
of Colonel Nasser’s methods; Mr. Menzies has also been 
critical but in no uncertain terms. The Prime Minister and 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd have been in Paris for talks. The Arab 
leaders have been more reticent about their differences— 
Colonel Nasser has also been in Saudi Arabia—and have 
made much of a United Arab Front. Israel has received a 
much-needed injection of twenty-four jet fighters from Canada. 
There has been more trouble on the Israel-Jordan border. 

There has been plenty of news from other parts of Africa, 
not all bad. Seretse Khama has renounced his and his heirs’ 
claims to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato tribe and is, 
after seven years’ absence, now to be allowed to return to 
Bechuanaland with his English wife. Whether his tribe will 
be willing to allow him to remain a private person, however, 
remains to be seen, but for the moment he and Tshekedi have 
undertaken to obey his cousin Rasebolai, who is still to be 
the chief native authority. Less well-omened is the spread of 
strikes and racial unrest from Northern to Southern Rhodesia, 
where a state of emergency has also been declared. Princess 
Margaret has been having an enthusiastic reception on her 
good will tour of East Africa. 

At home tempers have been more than a little frayed, not 
least those of balletomanes who a few weeks ago queued for 
three days and nights for tickets for the visit of the Bolshoi 
Theatre Ballet; for the dancers, allegedly frightened of meeting 
the fate of Nina Ponomareva, still mewed up in the Soviet 
Embassy, have refused to come unless the charges against 
her are withdrawn; since there has been no official cancella- 
tion of the visit the suspense has been electric. A storm has 
finally burst over Oxford, where town and gown have again 
been set in an uproar by the Minister of Town and Country 
Planning (a Magdalen man) who has recommended the build- 
ing of a road through Christ Church Meadows. Even the 
arrival of Mr. Liberace in this country has been marred by 
the demonstrations of Mr. Charlie Kunz’s fans. 

Serenity has nevertheless been seen on the face of Mr. 
Donald Campbell, who has broken another water-speed record 
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on Coniston Water; and universal goodwill is assured, for 
the future at least, by the avowed determination of American 
astronauts not to land on a planet before asking permission 
from the inhabitants. 


THEY’RE OFF 


By D. W. BROGAN New York 


‘I’M going to vote for Ike; my son is a jet pilot and he'll 

keep us out of war.’ So said the elderly and dogmatic 
lady who shared a taxi with me in Washington. But the 
driver, one of the amiably sagacious taximen in whom 
Washington is rich, commented after ‘the dame’ had left, “An 
awful lot of Democrats are going to come back home this 
year.” And at this stage in the race the issue seems to depend 
on how successfully the Democrats cultivate their wandering 
sons and daughters, who may be disgusted with Republican 
husks and swine for whom a fatted calf is daily cooked and, 
on the other side, on the success with which the Republicans 
put over the father image of President Eisenhower as the 
supremely wise, above-the-battle, national leader who has 
chosen the Republican Party as his instrument. For it is being 
reluctantly admitted that there just aren’t enough regular 
Republicans to go round. The Maine election shows that. 

It is not the only blow to Republican complacency. In the 
State of Washington, Republican hopes were high. The ‘key- 
noter’ of the San Francisco Convention, Governor Langlie, 
leader of the ‘new Republican’ Party whose birth has been 
so often announced, beneficiary of a superdooper build-up in 
Time magazine, was very badly beaten, indeed, so badly 
that Time magazine treated the result with the same blithe 
bad memory as it had the first results of the much-applauded 
kick in the pants given by Mr. Dulles to Colonel Nasser. 
Other results are not much more comforting to the 
Republicans—and yet not only Gallup polls, but betting. 
guessing, confidential assessments stiil give President 
Eisenhower an almost certain victory in November. If he is 
not now ‘a shoo-in,’ it is not yet a “horse race’; Mr. Stevenson 
is still an outsider. 

How come? In the first place, what is Mr. Eisenhower's 
strength is his adopted party’s weakness. He is dissociated in 
the public mind from the weaknesses, the failures of his 
administration; he gets all credit for its successes. It is rather 
like the old Russian belief that ‘the Tsar is good but far away.’ 
Mr. Eisenhower still projects this non-party issue and his first 
big TV show was a far more skilful job than was Mr. 
Stevenson’s. The ‘Ike’ cult is still strong. ‘I like Ike’ is still a 
slogan to work miracles. To the fury and frustration 
of the Democrats, of the ‘working press,’ of some Republicans 
of the Taft school, Mr. Eisenhower is exempted from all the 
rules. Then the explosive issue of his health is in abeyance. 
The conviction, so widespread in July, that his real condition 
was being hidden from the public, that the White House official 
story was ‘a snow job,” has died away. The President talks, 
looks. moves like a man in good health. He may be a bad life, 
but the health issue, for the moment, is a minor matter. 

Why, then, are the chances of tne Republican Party not 
better? Why is it likely that the Senate will remain Democratic 
and not impossible that the House will, presenting the United 
States and the world with the spectacle of a President elected 
on one party ticket and a Congress controlled by another 
party? Why has not more of the Eisenhower magic rubbed off 
on his party? 

Some of the recent primary results cast light on this mystery. 
It is not in the least unimportant that Governor Muskie 
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Maine is the son of Polish immigrants. Even in that strong- 
hold of the old ‘Yankee’ stock there are enough of the lesser 
breeds, just recently within the law, to make the racial exclu- 
siveness of the Republicans intolerable. It is not at all 
accidental that the stronghold of the Democrats in Maine is 
the rather drab city of Lewiston where French is a more 
useful working language than English. For generations the 
‘Canadiens,’ tenacious, clannish, prolific, have been silently 
flooding in. It may well be, as Mr. Samuel Lubell insists, 
that the rapid rise in economic and educational status of the 
immigrant groups is automatically recruiting for the 
Republican Party. But the process has not gone far enough 
to offset the Republican handicap of being the ‘snooty’ party 
in many regions. ‘God and the People hate a chesty man,’ 
said ‘Big Tim’ Sullivan, and the Grand Old Party is too 
visibly the party of ‘the Establishment’ not to be resented. 
Then, a point that tends to be ignored by pollsters, interviewers 
and the like, organisation and candidates count in local elec- 
tions in America, despite the influence of the mass media and 
the preaching of ‘the American consensus.’ And there was a 
striking difference between the two parties, from this point 
of view, as they were exhibited at the Chicago and San 
Francisco conventions. There were plenty of young, energetic, 
forward-looking (and good-looking) young or youngish 
Republicans of both sexes at San Francisco. But they didn’t 
seem to be nearly as good at getting elected to office as their 
equally numerous Democratic opposite numbers whom one 
met at Chicago. The Lodge brothers may just be what the 
Republican Party needs, but Massachusetts and Connecticut 
have retired them from elective to appointive service. 

And lastly, the remaking of the Republican Party in the 
non-partisan image so winningly painted by Mr. Arthur 
Larson in his important book is incomplete at the local level. 
Perhaps Mr. Eisenhower has relied too much on vague 
exhortation. But there is another and rather neglected aspect 
of the problem. A very great many Republicans just don’t 
want to be ‘remade. They revere the memory of the late 
Senator Taft; some of them still think nostalgically of the 
great days of Cal Coolidge. The ‘victory’ of the Eisenhower 
faction in Wisconsin (owing nothing to the President’s inter- 
vention) was barely adequate. Mr. McCarthy may be down 
in his own State, but he is not out. The New York Times 
last week contained a cri de ceur from a Republican who 
wants a conservative Republican Party. He cherishes the belief 
that there is a real conservative majority in America and that 
the present administration doesn’t represent it. For people 
like this staunch defender of the old order, Ike is a pis aller. 
Of course, there is always Mr. Nixon. But even he, so far, is 
campaigning at a high level of general morality. Indeed, only 
Senator Kefauver is really wading in. All the same, it looks 
like Ike, with a heavy covering bet on a Democratic Congress. 


Political Commentary 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


BIG change is taking place in the Government’s public 
A relations. For Ministers have suddenly become aware 
(and so has the Tory Party) of a fact that has been spotlit 
by the Suez crisis. It is the fact that the Socialists are 
rebuilding the propaganda idol called Tory Image. They have 
thrust on one side those still-born pamphlets about egalitarian- 
ism; they are now eagerly thrusting on the electorate the old, 
familiar picture of the Tories as the party of the warmongers 
and the wicked rich, the sabre-rattlers and the speculators, 
cynically indifferent to the common man. 
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The Socialist exploitation of Suez is a piece of political 
atavism; so is their clamour for planned controls. Anybody 
looking at their propaganda now might suppose himself back 
in the 1930s. All the middle-aged warriors of the Left are 
revisiting their youth, yearning for a united front to stop the 
Tory warmongers and rescue the toiling masses, now shivering 
with peaked faces around their television sets, from the forces 
of greed. At any moment I expect to hear Mr. Michael Foot 
demanding arms for Spain—and for the hunger-marchers. 

Now there is no doubt that the Government has largely 
brought this on itself. Its handling of public relations in the 
Suez crisis reveals it. When Nasser seized the Canal at the end 
of July, and Parliament was recalled, Sir Anthony Eden had 
the Socialist leadership with him. Anybody who studies that 
historic document, Hansard for August 2, can see how com- 
pletely Mr. Gaitskell and Mr. Morrison endorsed, specifically 
and in detail, all the economic and military steps announced 
by the Government. Then came the great Left build-up. 
The corroboree began, and Mr. Gaitskell took fright at the 
accusation that he was behaving ‘like an orthodox Tory.’ 

Yet for six weeks Ministers were almost mute. There were 
broadcasts by the Prime Minister, the Foreign Secretary and 
Mr. Menzies; apart from them--nothing. To the clamour of 
the Left, expressing itself in hundreds of speeches, meetings, 
protests, petitions, demonstrations, the Tories opposed— 
nothing. The Government spoke only through those Delphic 
oracles of Whitehall, the public relations officers. But these 
gentlemen are conduit pipes, not reservoirs, microphones not 
crooners. They are no substitute at all for Ministerial speeches. 


Now, at last, there has been a change. The great silence—so 
disheartening and so bewildering to the Government’s sup- 
porters (who are still a majority of the nation)—has ended. 
The new policy, of Ministerial exposition, is going to be 
pushed forward vigorously henceforth—on Suez and also on 
the wages-and-prices front. 

From these weeks of Suez silence the Government has lost 
much; but it has gained one uncovenanted benefit that looks 
like being highly important. This is the damage that Mr. 
Gaitskell has done to his reputation by his gyrations since 
August 2. The angry gusts from his atavists have made him 
revolve like a weathercock in a whirlwind. There has been no 
such rearguard leadership since the Duke of Plaza Toro. But 
the more Mr. Gaitskell talks about what he really meant the 
more harm he does himself. His explanations are being re- 
ceived not with credulity but with mockery. To the man in the 
street they suggest simply that Mr. Gaitskell is too clever by 
half. It is a reputation that a party leader earns at his peril. In 
future not Mr. Gaitskell’s judgement only will be called in 
question. 

But the sudden emergence of the Tory War God from the 
political lumber-room is not the whole story of the Socialist 
propaganda shift—or of the shift in the Government’s public 
relations. The other devil-mask, labelled ‘Rich Man’s Party,’ 
is potent too. 

This mask is well worth study by anyone interested in the 
technique of persuasion and the power of evocative slogans. 
For this is the Britain of 1956: with full employment; with the 
wage-earner’s standard of life the highest in all our history; 
with the cost-of-living index steady; with the national drink 
and tobacco bill at a record-breaking height. 

Yet amid all this the Socialists are able to demand, ‘Back to 
controls’; to convince the wage-earner that he is being ground 
into the dust. How has it happened? And why? 

The truth is that in contemporary Britain the gap between 
informed opinion and mass opinion is terrifyingly wide; and 
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Ministers have been slow to realise it. They have fallen into 
the intellectualist fallacy; they suppose that if their economic 
policy makes sense on a rational level, in terms of facts and 
realities, that is enough. But it is not nearly enough. 

Why, for example, are not Cabinet Ministers active and 
vocal in the industrial cities, upholding the free society against 
industrial conscription? Why is the TUC permitted, without a 
blush or an interruption, to urge a ban on luxury building— 
while the Bloomsbury skyline is ruptured by the luxury build- 
ing now going up to become the new headquarters of the TUC? 
Why does no Minister proclaim from the platform and the 
soapbox and the factory canteen table that planned controls 
would merely re-create both a bureaucracy and a black market 
without making the smallest measurable difference to wages, 
prices, the cost of living, the dollar gap or the Gulf Stream? 

The Government stands today, domestically, very much 
where it did in 1952; then, although everybody has forgotten, 
it was beset by balance-of-payments trouble and import cuts. 
It survived, and went on to triumph in 1955 because it was 
seen to have a clearly charted course: to get rid of rationing, 
to abolish the controls that created those Socialist phenomena 
the spiv and the black marketeer, to cut taxation. The Tory 
Party Conference at Llandudno next month will expect to hear 
about a similar progress chart for the next few years. But it will 
be no good unless Ministers unseal their lips. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. HUGH GAITSKELL’s appearance on the BBC’s Press Con- 
ference last week confirms the impression that, if television has 
any influence on voters, the Conservatives will be the bene- 
ficiaries. True, Mr. Gaitskell managed skilfully to parry or 
deflect threatening questions; but one’s admiration was for the 
way in which he wriggled out of difficulties, rather than for any 
more positive qualities. He appears incapable of uttering a 
sentence without a parenthesis (‘It can be said—and it is some- 
thing that should be said—that the Government’s next step— 
und I say next step advisedly’—that sort of thing). And when 
he scores points he smirks or simpers like a schoolboy. But 
what irritated me about Press Conference was its chairman- 
ship. Mr. Francis Williams at the best of times is no chairman; 
he is too keen; he wants to ask all the questions himself— 
engaging in, rather than directing, the discussion. On this 
occasion he was a positive nuisance, butting in with some 
irrelevancy on the only two occasions when the editor of the 
Sunday Times appeared likely to get Mr. Gaitskell into a 
corner. I would acquit Mr. Williams of any conscious desire 
to protect Mr. Gaitskell; I have seen Mr. Williams on this 
programme often enough to know that he habitually interrupts 
in this way. But for his sake, as well as the BBC’s, I would 
suggest that if a party spokesman is being questioned, the chair 
should not be taken by a member of his party. 
* * * 


\ FRIFND HAS urged me to utter a warning about the possible 
danger to the public health of the new loaf, with its lower 
nutritive value. I propose to do nothing of the kind. A great 
deal of nonsense, it seems to me, is talked on this subject. I 
happen to like wholemeal; but I certainly do not believe there 
is any magical or medicinal property in it. To argue as some of 
my friends do that nature, in providing the husk, obviously 
intended it for human consumption seems to me about as 
sensible as to argue that nature, in providing the banana skin, 
obviously intended us to eat it. I know that some loaves are 
more nutritious than others; but there is no evidence that this 
makes any appreciable difference to health. The Government’s 
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panel of experts which went into the subject in 1953 found no 
cause for alarm; and even the Medical Research Council, which 
feels that a reduction in the extraction rate constitutes an avoid- 
able risk, does not offer any evidence on what form the risk 
takes. In any case, I gather that the addition of some nutrients 
will still be compulsory; whether we like it or not, we still con- 
tinue to eat portions of the white cliffs of Dover, ground up 
and brought to bakeries in lorries. And, of course, if anybody 
wants to buy a loaf above the official minimum standards, he 
will be free to do so, paying a penny or so more. But for me 
there will be only one test of the new bread: its taste. 
* * * 


I UNDERSTAND that we should not expect too much from our 
bakers: the quality of the flour they have to use prevents them 
from making the kind of bread that we enjoy so much in 
France. Still, bread should be vastly better now than it has 
been since 1939, provided we are not so foolish as to go on 
buying mass-produced machine-made rubbish. Admittedly it 
has certain advantages. It is of uniform (if low) quality; it can 
be bought at the grocer’s; it makes good toast; and it is cheap. 
There is a real risk, I gather, that these advantages will out- 
weigh, in the housewife’s mind, what should be the overridiffg 
advantage of getting a loaf which tastes as bread ought to tast¢. 
One of the ill-effects of the austerity years is that people are 
suspicious of paying more for quality; they fear that they are 
being ‘had.’ And these fears are encouraged by newspaper 
stunts. The Daily Express claims to be speaking for the house- 
wife; but is the housewife’s interest confined to cheapness, 
without regard to quality? Personally, the higher the price of 
the standard loaf, the better I would be pleased, if it meant 
more and more housewives transferring their custom to the 
craft baker. ‘Standard,’ in fact, is a misnomer: I would like to 
see it labelled ‘sub-standard : for toasting only.’ 
* = * 
1 SHOULD LIKE to draw the attention of anyone who was 
disturbed by the Lang case or by the White Paper on Security 
to The Secret Police and You, published by The Campaign 
for the Limitation of Secret Police Powers, price ninepence. 
This pamphlet illustrates the dangers of our present position 
and suggests a remedy. 
* x * 


EARLIER THIS MONTH I criticised the Fairey Aviation Company 
for allowing their publicity department to boast that their new 
air-to-air guided missile, the Fireflash, is ‘as big a technical 
advance over conventional argument as the aeroplane over the 
balloon.’ I see Air Marshal Sir Thomas Pike agrees. Briefing 
the press before the annual air defence exercise, he admitted 
that the Fireflash had only a limited capability, and will not 
even go into squadron service. ‘We've put our money,’ he said. 
‘on a later one.” This is all very well, but the RAF has gone 
on putting money into potential swans for years; and the regu- 
larity with which they have turned out to be stringy old geese 
is alarming. It must be three years since we were told that the 
Hunter, though a fine aircraft, was having armament trouble: 
but that the Javelin was on the way. Two years ago we heard 
the same story; and again this winter, if 1 recollect aright, in 
the Defence debates. But according to Air Marshal Pike the 
Hunter is still being ‘modified’; and the Javelin is ‘tending to 
get an awfully bad name’ because of delays in bringing it into 
squadron service. How long can this sort of thing continue? 
And what is being done to find out what went wrong, and why? 
If we were driven to defend our own interests by force, in the 
Middle East or anywhere else, it would be comforting to know 
we had some fighter capable of showing fight. 

PHAROS 
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Laying the Ghost of Keir Hardie 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


OR the past ten years the Labour Party has been chasing 

Keir Hardie’s ghost. Its hope is to thereby discover what 

he would do if he were alive today. But—alas—the quest 
is irrelevant. 

Hardie was a great propagandist when Labour’s need was 
propaganda. When he was alive the levers of power seemed 
far, far away. Britain was still the leading imperial nation. 
But now needs and circumstances have changed. The outside 
world is different. National power is always close at hand. 
The propagandists have their place, but Labour’s immediate 
need is for the men who can translate the early dreams into 
reality. Just as the Tory Party will have to forgo its nostalgic 
longing for the imperialist big stick, the Labour Party must 
give up its nostalgia for youthful days of demonstration when 
we had nothing to lose. We of the Labour Party must learn 
that the most important thing we have to lose now is oppor- 
tunity—undreamed-of opportunity to do things in our day, 
that lay beyond the conscious ken of Keir Hardie in his day. 

But first there must be a specific decision from which all 
policies will stem. It is the simple basic decision as to what 
kind of Britain we aim to create. Does the Labour Party want 
to build a comfortable Welfare State on the Scandinavian 
pattern—or is it determined to find a way whereby this 
nation will also remain a world influence because we are con- 
vinced that we have in these islands certain indigenous ideas 
and values with a lesson for all mankind? 

Personally, I have no doubts. Even if it were possible for 
us to contract out of world politics and become another 
Sweden, in the age of the hydrogen bomb we cannot do so 
without laying ourselves open to the charge of monstrous 
political cowardice. Among the nations of the West, the rich 
experience of our history must light the future for our Allies 
—nor must we on the Left allow its faults to blind us to its 
values: rather can we profit by its lessons. Among the nations 
of the East, the Attlee concept of imaginative tolerance has 
a vital message. 

If we accept this primary decision, we must accept its logical 
corollaries: that our two main problems as a country are 
co-existence and economic growth. Both are interdependent, 
for our international influence largely depends upon our 
economic vitality. 

This means that we have so to arrange our internal affairs 
that we shall be both a Welfare State and a world power. The 
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two aims are not incompatible but in their reconciliation lie 
problems that will challenge every resource of national 
initiative and individual will. In Mr. Bevan’s vivid phrase, 
‘The religion of socialism will be expressed in the language 
of priorities.” In Mr. Adlai Stevenson’s, ‘There are no gains 
without pains.’ 

As a start, Labour will have to acquire a new understanding 
of the word ‘capital.’ Capital is a necessity, not a term of 
abuse. It is the tools that men have and the know-how in 
their minds; so it has been right down the centuries from the 
wandering artisan going from village to village, to the worker 
today, standing in the silent contro! room that lies at the 
heart of a great automated plant. It is the use to which capital 
is put that matters and there lies the difference. 

Next, the Labour Party has to grasp that there are only 
three ways of acquiring fresh capital: personal saving, business 
Savirfg and State saving. For practical purposes, personal 
saving has its obvious limitations. As regards business saving, 
to achieve it would mean a very substantial increase in undis- 
tributed profits. In some industries in the private sector this 
may be practicable and desirable—the two must go together 
—but again there are obvious limitations. In the nationalised 
sector we must face it that there are not going to be any profits 
from coal or railways, but there are some hopes from the 
steel industry. This leaves only the third alternative, State 
saving. and the uses to which it is to be put. 

Mr. Hugh Gaitskell in his pamphlet on nationalisation has 
Suggested an investment corporation to receive shares and 
property in lieu of death duties and thereby to extend the public 
sector. But we must go farther and far faster. National capital 
accumulation out of taxation must be the investment corpora- 
tion’s principal raison d’étre; and economic expansion its 
main and constant function. 

This means that the argument over nationalisation will be 
reopened. It must be understood at this point that I am pro- 
posing a substantial increase in the public sector. But my 
proposals differ from the list usually set up for debate; and 
in their application the effect can be much greater. Instead of 
us casting our longing eyes only on the existing furniture of 
society, we should be pressing forward with the urgent tasks 
of building and creating the new. In the recent past it was 
State capital that developed the jet-engine and split the angry 
atom. It will be State capital which alone can press back the 
frontiers of economic limitation and change the pattern of 
society in the Britain of the future. Finally, how much better 
it is that we should socialise in this, the more important way, 
than that we should be expending so much of our time and 
idealism searching always for more moth-eaten capitalist goats 
to be driven to the nationalisation sacrifice. 

It may be asked what assurances can anyone give that we 
shall not get only more groundnuts schemes; and from where 
are we going to get the people to run the new State plants? To 
the first question the answer must be ‘No assurance except our 
vigilance—and Sir Leslie Plummer!’ To the second question, 
‘The problem involves the recasting of our educational 
system—inevitable if we are to create new minds for 
the new technological age.” As an example, Mr. James 
Bowman and his Coal Board are already establishing. unpubli- 
cised, the basis of a new corps of technically trained manage- 
ment which was not there before nationalisation. 
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This omits the fashionable discussion on ‘equality.” We must 
possess a Farouk before ‘equality’ is a clarion call—we have 
only the dismissed Dockers. The new motive force of the 
Labour movement will not be ‘equality’; that belongs to the 
first era of the fight for social justice and is as old-fashioned 
as Keir Hardie. 

The new motive force will be social responsibility; a much 
more difficult ideal to implant in men’s minds. In future the 
criterion of a good socialist will be whether a man is good 
at his job and also whether he is ready to share the fruits of 
his labours with those who are less fortunate. This must be 
coupled with the sense of adventure and self-fulfilment through 
intellectual and industrial exploration. For the Labour Party 
to be a progressive party it must progress. 

(Concluded) 


At the Jazz Band Ball 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


SELF-ADMINISTERED introduction to music has 

certain points of interest, if only for its recipient. One 

might safely say that while supplying some needs it 
will create others. I can easily remember the many evenings 
I used to spend lying on my bed, smoking ‘Pasha’ cigarettes 
(24d. the large packet), and listening to the last movement of 
Brahms’s First. That was how the work was referred to at 
school, and it was not until I reached the university that I 
discovered ‘the existence of a whole lot of other people who 
talked about the Brahms One. Anyway, at that time I would 
often go off into a reverie and miss altogether the ‘weirdly 
impressive call to attention from solo horn’ against which the 
analytical note had bidden me be on my guard. Most of the 
reverie items need not, and many could not, be catalogued 
here, but among their personnel was a plump Viennese, with 
carnation and broad black eyeglass-ribbon, who was always 
visiting the hero’s mother in most of the novels I was reading 
at that period. He was severe about orchestral music in general, 
complaining of its lack of delicacy and restraint, and con- 
temptuous of Brahms in particular: ‘Ach, so turgid, such 
thick scoring.” He was speechless when I bought Harry Roy’s 
Tiger Rag in an effort, so I said at the time, to build up a 
representative record collection, and disappeared altogether 
at the beginning of my Argentine-tango phase. It was a good 
thing he was not around to see me selling, not only Brahms, 
but Ravel, D’Indy and Delius in order to buy Armstrong, 
Bechet and Pee Wee Russell. 

The significance of the foregoing is perhaps that, in an 
environment where the plump Viennese and his friends are 
only fictional callers, jazz can make an entry on something 
like equal terms with serious music, and can even come as a 
cleanser to a palate furred over with reading about divine 
Mozart, Schiller’s ‘Ode to Joy’ and weirdly impressive calls 
to attention from solo horns. Jazz has its bromides too—Afro- 
American folk music, the procedure at Negro funerals and 
analogies with the Andalusian hondo (is it?) are among them 
—but one reaches these farther on in one’s pilgrimage, when 
it is too late to return. For me, and for countless con- 
temporaries, an awakening interest in jazz had few marks of 
revolt. There was the palate-cleansing angle, and the slight 
thrill of impiety on parting with the records of The Fire-Bird 
(not, in my world, L’Oiseau de Feu), but no consciousness of 
deliberate iconoclasm nor any exclusive, cult-forming motive : 
those who shared the taste were too many and too various for 
that. Another thing that I like to think is that the part played 
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by ‘mass media of entertainment’ in setting off our enthusiasm 
was a small one, for, at the time of which I speak, veritable 
jazz was rarely to be heard on the wireless or indeed any- 
where but on gramophone records. All this, | am afraid, may 
seem far-fetched and alien to anyone whose home, in 
adolescence, was darkened by the constant threat of real visits 
from the plump Viennese. 

It is well enough established that when we go to examine 
anything, we are likely to find what we expect to find. I was 
not surprised, then, to keep seeing, in the popular press and 
elsewhere, accounts of a whole string of enormities currently 
to be witnessed at places like dance-halls and jazz clubs. The 
tale would include drunkenness, public sexual play, violence, 
dope-intoxication and the wearing of affected clothes. At the 
very least the visitor would come across some repulsive 
exhibitions of hysterical emotion brought on by too single- 
minded a liking for the music. These reports did not, I repeat, 
surprise me, especially when I reflected, as I often do, that one 
of the funny things about our age is the way in which the 
professional denouncers of youthful behaviour, a notoriously 
perennial group, have been ganged up with by the up-to-the- 
minute cultural diagnosticians, who can point out the con- 
nection between a beating-up in a Streatham palais-de-danse 
and the impending break-up of Western civilisation. The 
blurring of the distinction between dance-hall and jazz club 
seemed an equally predictable instance of indifference to fact, 
and the commonness of that blurring leads me to state that I 
am dealing here not with the neon-signed, tricksily-lighted, 
would-be-palatial palais, where pick-ups and fights may well 
be among the attractions, but with the humbler, below-stairs 
establishments more typical, probably, of central London than 
of the suburbs. Other differences will emerge. 

Sitting in my armchair at home I had been ready enough 
to dismiss as propaganda all the many tales of razor-slash and 
rape, and yet as I went down the steps to take my first personal 
sample I felt rather uneasy. There is some odd quality in 
violence, or in me, which makes me unwilling to enter its 
ambit. I can see now that this idiosyncrasy of mine was never 
in any danger of being invoked, but at least it may have helped 
to correct any tendency on my part to see what I wanted to 
see, to find my prejudice in favour of jazz simply confirmed. 
Well, there I was, mouthing at the cloakroom attendant above 
a ferocious final tutti and watching with approval as, instead 
of slashing my overcoat to ribbons, he put it carefully on a 
hanger and stowed it out of harm’s way. I moved through an 
archway into a room which looked at first sight about the 
size of a covered-in rugger pitch. Confronted with a wall of 
human backs, perhaps a hundred strong, I moved along the 
touchline to the soft-drinks bar, a usual amenity at places 
like this. Also as usual, nobody was buying anything at it. 
From where I stood I could see the band quite easily, and had 
a very good view of whoever might be standing up for solo 
or duet. My eyes fastened on the man whose clarinet had so 
often made me turn up the volume of my radiogram and 
crouch down by the loudspeaker. Not that he plays quietly; 
far from it. He was not playing quietly now, as he took off 
on Weary Blues, his expression that of one drinking nasty 
medicine. Perhaps he thought less highly of his abilities than 
I did. Eventually his place was taken by the trumpeter, who 
played for several minutes with enormous volume and com- 
parable effect. The unsteadiness I had detected in his recorded 
work a couple of years ago was a thing of the past, and I 
longed to measure him in a trumpeting duel, or ‘cutting con- 
test,’ with one of his American counterparts. I brooded on the 
high standard of professional competence which some of our 
native jazz musicians have attained, on how little they now 
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depend on transatlantic inspiration, and on the rarity with 
which these things are recognised. 


The music filled my attention for some time. The harmonic 
basis of most jazz tunes is an elementary one and, so I under- 
stand from technical friends, riddled with hackneyed progres- 
sions. I did not fail on this occasion, as I rarely do, to go in 
for a bit of marvelling at the seemingly inexhaustible and 
widely-differing variations produced on these bases in per- 
formance. The plump Viennese, my musical conscience, would 
pounce on that ‘seemingly’ and try, perhaps successfully, to 
demonstrate the narrowness of invention, the easily-detachable 
disguises of similarity, really to be found in music of this 
kind. I cannot rebut this, and would not if I could. I can only 
offer the platitude that to people without musical training 
many of these alleged similarities and repetitions are not 
readily perceptible. Jazz, as has no doubt been said often 
enough in Hindemith’s Gebrauchsmusik come true for a large 
public, and whereas one could happily read or eat one’s way 
through a lot of it, it retains its quota of moments that can 
arrest the eyeballs or still the clashing of the jaws. The uses 
to which jazz can be put are different from those of serious 
music. In many lives—and it is not always to be regretted— 
the first set of uses plays a larger part than the second. They 
approach most nearly, perhaps, under conditions of public 
performance. What difference remains in that sphere is not 
necessarily to the credit of serious music. 

So at any rate it was possible to think, surveying the crowd 
of intent listeners, for they were that. They displayed none 
of the careful rapture—eyes closed or glassy, nostrils flared, 
brows slightly lowered—which constitutes so crushing an 
indictment of late Beethoven (the Robert Newton of music, if 
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I may say so). An Op. 127 look would have been unexpected 
anyhow in the general shoulder-to-shoulder posture, which 
may also have been what inhibited the knee bending and 
straightening, the handclapping, the ecstatic rotating I had 
read about and had even come prepared to see. There were 
yells of encouragement, but not loud or repeated ones, and the 
shouting and clapping at the end of an item were tremendous, 
but unpunctuated by whistles or other animality. The solecism 
of applauding individual solos,e#mparable with that of applaud- 
ing movements of a concert work, was not to be found, nor 
were any cases of private, mescalin-type trance on view. An 
uncritical eagerness and excitement, chiefly restricted to 
expression of face, I noted as the most extreme and general 
offence against decorum. The commissionaire whose task it 
was to preserve the fairway to the Ladies confirmed what | 
had suspected: that pick-ups were very rare (the audience 
was overwhelmingly male, anyhow) and fights virtually un- 
known. ‘Sometimes we get Teddy boys in the queue,’ he said, 
‘but then one of the kids nips in and tells us and we put up 
the Club Members Only sign. And if anyone did start not 
behaving himself inside, the kids would help me see to him. 
They’re a good crowd of kids here. But you know, we don’t 
get any trouble these days. Most of them just come to listen 
to the music.’ Looking round I had to agree. 


The Jivers 


Later I turned my attention to those who could not be suid 
to have just come to listen to the music: the two or three dozen 
couples who were dancing in a small rectangle at the centre 
of the room. The extent to which they were outnumbered and 
the preoccupation of everyone else with what the band was 
doing made their abandon look slightly pathetic. These condi- 
tions, together with many more, were repeated at the other 
establishments I visited and from now on I shall speak in the 
main of this and the others as one. It was explained to me 
several times over that there are different styles of jive dancing, 
but to my unschooled eye the only marked difference was 
between some young West Indians I saw, who I thought did 
it well, and everybody else, who I thought did it not so much 
badly as with a faintly ludicrous effect. I can’t account for 
this difference, not being disposed to credit Negroes with 
innate superiority over whites in any jazz matters, but I felt 
it was there. The bobbing, whirling and kicking of the white 
girls, the prestissimo shuffling, the mechanical advancing and 
retreating, the protruded rumps of the white men affected 
me exactly like some film, speeded up on modern projectors, 
of an authentic Charleston, which in other respects than tempo 
this greatly resembled, and from which, minus the kicks and 
so on, it is I believe actually derived. I experienced not laughter 
but discomfort and an impulse to look away. This I resisted, 
studying facial expressions, and found blankness, or more 
charitably a serious intensity, to be the overriding pattern 
here. It was not a particularly sexy performance; no more so, 
at any rate, than any other type of physical exertion in mixed 
company, and far less so than many kinds of ballroom dancing. 
What we had here, it was easy to see, was an exhibition of skill 
and satisfaction in its exercise. Never at any time did partners 
change during dances, and not often between them. I was 
told that within the various fixed styles there were many) 
individual variations which took time to learn and establish: 
it was therefore usual, my informant said, for a girl to have 
a regular dancing-partner who might or might not be her 
steady boy-friend. I could believe this. 

It might be instructive, I suppose, to wonder about the kind 
of people the dancers and listeners were. To start with, they 
were nearly all young, under thirty for the most part; it was 
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to be expected that the downward limit of age would be much 
less easy to fix, though it would be quite inaccurate to talk 
of ‘a teenage audience.’ Circumstances were against my 
making any full-dress field survey of occupations, but a 
random sample suggested to me that manual trades were thinly 
represented and that here was an arena of the lower middle 
classes. Clerk, commercial artist, typist, window-dresser, 
architect’s assistant, laboratory worker, local government 
employee—these seemed typical, though perhaps to be loosely 
interpreted in view of the common habit of giving one’s job 
its most flattering name: the architect’s assistant, I suppose, 
might only assist him by sharpening his pencils and making 
his tea. More common than any of these was the status of 
student—art student, medical student, science student and just 
student. ‘Art’ and ‘artist’ were terms often used, and more 
than one person I asked to describe the clientele summed it 
up as ‘mostly arty types.’ This phrase was delivered in a 
neutral or even approbative tone that would greatly have 
cheered any cultural diagnostician, supposing one to have been 
at my side. A look at the styles of dress would have provided 
further encouragement. The outlandish was not in vogue. The 
girls stuck mainly to jumpers and skirts of conservative pat- 
tern; the men went in for two-piece suits or tweed jackets 
with corduroy or barathea trousers. Drainpipe slacks (female) 
and an occasional long-sleeved pullover with decorative inlay 
(male) were to be seen, but few of these young people would 
have looked much out of place in, say, the refectory of a 
provincial university. Of the element of male display—snazzy 
ties, gigantic shirt-collars or styled hair-does, so familiar in 
some kinds of dance-hall—there was no hint. 

I have said a good deal about facial expressions, but should 
like to add a word on facial ornament. Female make-up 
looked restrained to me, though I must admit that the lighting 
in some of the places I visited was not good. A more sinister 
note was struck by the plethora of beards (I mean, of course, 
beards on male faces) that I saw, but I recognise that beards 
are an open question. These may well have been student 
beards, which are in a class by themselves; alternatively, they 
may have been inspired by student beards, or rather under- 
graduate beards, and this would fit in with other impressions 
I gained. The undergraduate still retains a very potent and 
widespread influence on sartorial and quasi-sartorial matters, 
like beards. A social history of, for instance, the duffel-coat 
(which I saw encasing many of those entering and leaving the 
clubs) would, I think, illustrate this. It would be unnecessary 
to look for undergraduate example as formative of general 
jazz-club demeanour. This, in conversation at any rate, or in 
the various queues, was sober in all senses and consistently 
polite. I looked in vain for the built-in sneer, listened in vain 
for the loud hectoring laugh, which distinguish the corner-boy. 
And I might add here that the canoodling I saw going on in 
the smaller and dimmer-lit places was sporadic, mild; a 
product more of dance-fatigue than of amouresness. 

No, there is no doubt about it. The music is the thing. 
Even the dancers claimed this; they bought records of the 
bands they danced to; they would not go anywhere, however 
ideal the dancing conditions, where the music was below 
standard. This is probably less rigorous than it sounds. 
Enthusiasm, as I said earlier, was often uncritical. A closing 
tutti notable merely for volume, a lamentably oily alto 
saxophone, a cornet apparently able only to play the key-note, 
a truly dreadful ‘skiffle and blues’ session presenting a sort 
of cockney Georgia, all evoked the kind of response associated 
with Melba’s farewell. But, you know, I don’t think it matters 
much. Those for whom Humph or Ken or Cy can never turn 
in a lousy solo probably do not much outnumber those for 
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whom old you-know-who could never turn out a lousy novel 
or poem. And, if anybody is interested, there are several 
magazines, in particular the admirable Jazz Monthly, which 
point to the existence of a fairly contentious discrimination 
somewhere or other. And, without saying what it is more 
important than, I will say that enjoyment is important. This 
is a truth readily acknowledged in a context of literature or 
serious music, but liable to be overlooked when the field shifts 
to jazz, especially to its public performance. Those who are 
unwilling to turn their eyes in this direction, or to admit that 
jazz could ever play a worthy part in people’s lives, are likely 
to be suffering from the discovery that culture is no longer the 
exclusive club it used to be such fun to belong to. 


They come to listen to the music. They stand for hours in 
conditions of acute discomfort in a smallish room with blank 
walls, or in a big room where one might well prefer the walls 
to be blank, decorated as these are with murals that, under 
a patina of cigarette-smoke, recall those landscape targets the 
Army used to use for weapon-training. And they enjoy it. I 
enjoyed it too, of course, but it was rather like watching three 
rugger internationals in succession. Too old, I mumbled to 
myself as I staggered up the steps; too out of condition, too 
fond of comfort. I feel a rather shameful sense of relief now 
when I lower my back into my armchair, having arranged a 
good fat cylinder of shellac on my auto-change radiogram, 
the controls of which permit the lowering as well as the raising 
of volume. The needle swings into the first groove. It is Humph 
again, blowing as well as ever, but sounding somehow less 
immediate. One of these days I must help myself to a medical 
check-up, a camp-stool and a bottle of benzedrine, and go 
down those stairs again. 
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Ploughing the Sandys 


By ROBERT BLAKE 


s 


HE united and concentrated genius of Bedlam and 
Colney Hatch would strive in vain to produce a more 
striking tissue of absurdities. Yet this is the policy . . 
which is gravely recommended by senile vanity to the favour- 
able consideration of a people renowned for common sense. 

. And why? For this reason and no other: to gratify the 
ambition of an old man in a hurry.’ 

Thus wrote Mr. Sandys’s celebrated grandfather-in-law com- 
menting upon Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill. Change 
two adjectives, for Mr. Sandys is not yet senile, and the words 
are an apt commentary upon his ‘solution’ of the Oxford road 
problem. In order to close Magdalen Bridge and to achieve 
a modest reduction in the traffic of the High, Mr. Sandys 
proposes to drive the worst of all conceivable roads through 
Christ Church Meadow. It will have to be an embankment in 
view of the floods and it will run immediately south of the 
Broad Walk, ruining one of the loveliest views in Europe. It 
will utterly destroy the beautiful War Memorial Garden by 
St. Aldate’s: thus contriving in a single stroke to insult the dead 
who fell for their country, as well as the living and the genera- 
tions to come. It will damage beyond repair a setting of irre- 
placeable splendour, serenity, and charm. 

As a solution to Oxford’s greatly exaggerated traftic prob- 
lem Mr. Sandys’s plan is ludicrous. If there is any agreement 
in Oxford on anything it is that the problem is caused by the 
fact that only one bridge exists to connect east and west Oxford. 
Mr. Sandys’s solution is to block that bridge and build another 
one a few yards south of it. The only possible defence for the 
plan is that it will shift traffic out of the High. But will it in fact 
do so? Traffic will continue to be able to move between Mr. 
Sandys’s new road and the High via an extended version of 
Rose Lane. Even if traffic in the High were halved, the ruin of 
the Meadow would be far too high a price to pay. 

The worst feature of all is that the damage done by Mr. 
Sandys’s plan—the Meadow embankment—can never be re- 
versed, whereas such good as it does—by blocking Magdalen 
Bridge—can be reversed all too easily After all, what are 
Ministers sub specie eternitatis? They are but transient and 
embarrassed phantoms (though admittedly it would take a lot 
to embarrass Mr. Sandys). They are here today, gone tomor- 
row. No one can bind his successors. It is a safe bet that within 
a few years the citizens of Oxford, who will undoubtedly resent 
with bitterness the closure of their main thoroughfare, will 
agitate to have Magdalen Bridge reopened. Who can be sure 
that a future Minister will not bow to the storm? We shall then 
have the worst of all possible worlds—a ruined Meadow and 
a High filled with traffic. 

Mr. Sandys’s conduct throughout has been marked by an 
extraordinary combination of brashness, ignorance, vanity and 
vacillation. Whether or not he has exceeded his ministerial 
powers—a matter on which legal opinion will be taken—he has 
certainly exercised them in a manner wholly contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution. 

After all, Charles I did nothing illegal when he levied ship- 
money, nor did Lord North at the time of the Boston Tea Party, 
nor did Sir Thomas Dugdale in the Crichel Down affair. That 
did not prevent the first losing his head, the second America, 
and the third his job. 

The unfortunate City Council has every cause for complaint. 
Two years ago all was calm. City and University were agreed 
that no inner road should be built until they had seen the effect 
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of the outer by-passes and intermediate roads which even today 
exist only on paper. Then Mr. Sandys ordered the Council to 
propose inner roads with a strong hint that he wanted one 
through the Meadow. The Council did so, only to be told that 
the Meadow was inviolable for political reasons (it would be 
interesting to know what these were and why they no longer 
prevail) and the Minister suggested the idiotic Lamb and Flag 
road. The long-suffering Council reluctantly agreed to put this 
one forward. Mr. Sandys having brooded on it for six months 
did the one sensible thing that he has done at any stage in these 
proceedings: he rejected his own plan. But, alas, only to return 
once again to the Meadow. If the Council has any spirit at all, 
it should simply refuse to accept the latest directive and let the 
Minister incur the full odium of using his reserve powers—if 
they exist—to force his insane plan through. 

The political background of all this remains obscure. Did 
the Cabinet agree or did Mr. Sandys act on his own? One thing 
is clear: it is no accident that this decision has appeared right 
in the middle of the Suez crisis. I cannot believe that Mr. 
Sandys would have got away with it if the Cabinet had been 
less preoccupied with far graver matters. Not that the battle is 
yet lost. Far from it. Every possible legal and constitutional 
device will be used in the struggle. To adapt another phrase of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Christ Church will fight and Christ 
Church will be right. 

What of Mr. Sandys in all this? He has displayed a bland 
complacency which suggests that he scarcely realises what a 
storm he will have to weather. Like General Joffre he has, in 
the words of his famous father-in-law, ‘preserved his sangfroid 
to an extent which critics have declared almost indistinguish- 
able from insensibility.” It will indeed be a tragedy if Oxford 
is sacrificed to the ambition of a middle-aged man in a hurry. 
But let not other university cities be unduly smug. They too 
have roads and beauty spots. Having wrought his fell work on 
Oxford, Mr. Sandys, so rumour has it, is already, like Zuleika 
Dobson, examining his Bradshaw for the trains to Cambridge. 


Horse, Foot—and Tank 


By CAPTAIN B. H. LIDDELL HART 


HE fortieth anniversary of the introduction of the tank 

into warfare, by the British, is a timely moment for 

reflection. In tracing the origin and effect of the ‘infantry’ 
outlook, and the persisting tendency to regard the tank as ‘an 
auxiliary to an infantry assault,’ Mr. J. A. Terraine goes to 
one root of the troubles which have ‘bedevilled British tank 
tactics’—and strategy. Indeed, when he says that this mistake 
‘was not corrected in the Second World War until El Alamein.’ 
I would say that it has never been fully corrected. 

But there was another root of the trouble, which was for 
a long time even more serious in its effect on the development 
and use of tanks. Anyone who, between the wars, strove to 
urge the need for armoured mobility is ruefully aware that 
British officers’ devoted attachment to the horse—a passion 
particularly strong and widespread in this country—was a 
basic hindrance to military progress. Even during the years 
of financial restriction much more might have been done to 
develop our forces but for the prolonged unwillingness to 
reduce the much greater numbers of horsed cavalry. 

In going through the records of that period, recollection 
of the strength and tenacity of horse-mindedness becomes even 
sharper. Despite all the evidence of the First World War of 
the oft-repeated failure of the cavalry to find what was fondly 
called ‘the Gee in Gap’ and penetrate the enemy’s front, 
military faith in the horse persisted unshaken. 
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The psychological obstacles which hindered more rapid pro- 
gress may be illustrated by citing a speech made by Lord Haig 
jn the summer of 1925, at the time I set forth a picture of 
future mechanised warfare, on land and in the air, in a little 
book, Paris, or the Future of War. Very different, however, 
was the view of the most influential British soldier, the 
Commander-in-Chief of our armies in France in the last war: 

‘Some enthusiasts today talk about the probability of horses 

becoming extinct and prophesy that the aeroplane, the tank, 
and the motor-car will supersede the horse in future wars. I 
believe that the value of the horse and the opportunity for 
the horse in the futuse are likely to be as great as ever. . 
1 am all for using aeroplanes and tanks, but they are only 
accessories to the man and the horse, and I feel sure that as 
time goes on you will find just as much use for the horse— 
the well-bred horse—as yov have ever done in the past.’ 

A decade later the Secretary of State for War (Mr. Duff 
Cooper), introducing the Army Estimates for 1934-35 under 
the new rearmament programme that followed Hitler’s rise 
to power, still upheld the value of horsed cavalry. He was 
warmly applauded from his own side of the House when he 
declared: ‘I have had occasion during the past year to study 
military affairs both in my public and in my private life’-— 
a reference to his biography of Haig—‘and the more I study 
them the more impressed I become by the importance of 
cavalry in modern warfare.’ 

The Secretary of State was expressing not only his own 
view, but the Army Council’s view. In the following autumn 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, General Sir Archibald 
Montgomery-Massingberd emphatically declared that ‘we 
should go slowly’ with mechanisation. 

The source and support of this attitude were epitomised 
in a letter I received at the time: ‘An enormous number of 
influential people in the House and in the counties are 
intensely pro-cavalry, without having any reasons for their 
convictions. A love of the horse and of hunting seems to blunt 
all their reasoning faculties.’ Such a prejudice, of social roots, 
was no novelty in our military history. One early example 
was seen in the way that the English Army became even 
slower than others to exploit the advent of firearms, and in 
particular lagged behind in raising the ratio of musketeers 
to pikemen. Roger Williams in his Discourse of War, 1590, 
was zealous in proving the proposition that the pike was the 
more honourable weapon. Sixty years later, Elton in his 
Complete Body of the Art Military devoted his second chapter 
to the same theme under the title: ‘Severall reasons why the 
Pike is the more honourable arme.’ The fundamental reasons 
are explained by C. H. Firth in his classic book, Cromwell's 
Army: ‘The pike was held more honourable because it was 
the more ancient weapon. It was also held more honourable 
because all adventurous gentlemen who enlisted to see the 
wars, preferred, as the phrase was, “to trail a pike.” Therefore 
the pikeman was regarded as a gentleman compared with 
the musketeer.” That point had been brought out by 
Shakespeare, when in Henry V he depicted the King wander- 
ing through the camp disguised on the night before Agincourt. 
Pistol (a symbolical name) asks him: ‘Art thou officer, or 
art thou base, common and popular?’ The King replies: ‘I 
am a gentleman of a company.’ ‘Trailst thou the puissant pike?’ 
‘Even so,’ is the King’s answer. 

The Cavaliers of the seventeenth century sacrificed their 
cause in obstinate adherence to their conventions. The oppor- 
tunity that the development of fire-power offered was forfeited 
by a snobbish preference for the pike and prejudice against 
the musket. They went down in defeat before Cromwell's 
newly built army. The cavaliers of the twentieth century sacri- 
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ficed their country under the influence of a similar social con- 
vention, the preference for the horse and prejudice against 
the machine. Their order went down in defeat before Hitler’s 
armoured forces. Although that defeat was not final, the effects 
were most damaging to the prospect of full recovery after 
the war. 

An even closer parallel can be found in the history of the 
Middle East. It is brought out in Professor David Ayalon’s 
illuminating work Gunpowder and Firearms in the Mamluk 
Kingdom, recently published in this country. He shows that 
the downfall of the Mamluks, who ruled Egypt for nearly 
three centuries, can be traced to their deep-rooted tradition of 
horsemanship, and accompanying ‘socio-psychological antago- 
nism to firearms.’ In consequence they collapsed under the 
impact of the Ottoman Turks, who developed the use of fire- 
arms far more eagerly and fully—although the Mamluks had 
been acquainted with such weapons half a century earlier 
than the Ottomans. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 

DO not think appeals sent through the post ought to 
| contain articles of value for which the recipient is 

expected to pay. It seems to me a form of moral black- 
mail which is contemptuous of the generosity of the British 
public. This week I received, and I expect many other people 
did, a sheet of gummed stamps for which I am expected to 
pay five shillings. The choices before me ure to send the five 
shillings and use the stamps, to send them back with a note, 
or to keep them and have a guilty conscience. I shall choose 
the middle course and enclose the cutting from this column 
if the Editor sees fit to print it. I am told there is nothing 
illegal in sending an unsolicited article for sale to a stranger 
through the post (would that there were a law against the 
sending of manuscripts to literary gents like me ‘for your 
frank criticism,’ i.e., unstinted praise). There may be nothing 
illegal in such behaviour, but however good the cause I think 
there is something immoral in it, and I wish appeal secretaries 
would confine their literature to facts and demands. 


CasuaLty List 
The following adornments to the landscape have been 
demolished : 
DEVONSHIRE House, SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE. Late eighteenth 
century. 
Stroke Epitn, HEREFORDSHIRE. An cighteenth-century house 
of distinction, which was burnt out and not repaired. 


The following buildings are threatened with destruction : 

WISETON HALL, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. Built 1771. The contents 
of this fine house have just been sold before demolition. 

BOURNE PARK, BISHOPSBOURNE, KENT. A Queen Anne house 
in perfect condition. 

HowsHaM HALL, MALTON, 
Georgian additions. 

THE MANOR House, WROUGHTON, NEAR SWINDON, WILTSHIRE. 
Sixteenth century with contemporary panelling. 

KENYON PEEL HALL, LANCASHIRE. Fifteenth century, timber 
framed with later additions. 

TRELAWNE MANOR House, NEAR ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL, 
Early seventeenth century. 

SOMERSET LODGE, NORTH STREET, PETWORTH. 1653. 

WOODLANDS, WISBECH, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. Georgian; to be 
destroyed for road-widening. 

lp CHURCH STREET, WALTON-ON-THAMES. This and four 
adjoining houses forming a picturesque group are to be 
pulled down to make way for a car park, 


YorKSHIRE. Jacobean with 
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228-289 HiGH STREET, BRENTFORD. This famous Georgian 
shop-front is to go from the capital of Middlesex, regard- 
less of the fact that through traffic is now carried on the 
Great West Road. 


Sic TRANSIT 

One of the many attractions of the Dorset town of 
Bridport was its churchyard, planted with well-grown beeches 
not yet in their prime and well away from the church, and 
a yew avenue whose over-arching branches protected wor- 
shippers from the rain. The beeches have been sawn down 
so that they look like the skeletons of trees at Bapaume in 
a Bruce Bairnsfather drawing. The yew avenue has been 
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very severely pruned. A friend of mine met a local lady 
who said of the yews, ‘Oh! but they used to meet at the top,’ 
and seemed to think that any objection to their doing so 
was a matter of taste. The Georgian graves which adorn the 
churchyard will no doubt soon be removed and ranged like 
playing cards along the churchyard wall so that the ‘kiddiz’ 
may have one more place to play in and this little reccy 
ground will be quite in keeping with the absurd new house 
for the incumbent which has been erected alongside the old 
one. The old one, instead of being repaired, will no doubt 
be allowed to decay. Ars longa vita brevis est. Sic transit 
gloria Bridport. 


Mr. Harding and Lady Millicent 


brought about the difference that now exists between 

the Elizabethan and Victorian eras; no polished mentor 
came forward to teach that it was not the nicest and cleanest 
thing to do, to put knives into the salt, to dip fingers into 
plates, or to spread butter with the thumb; on the contrary, 
these things righted themselves little by little, step by step. 
until the present code of manners was arrived at. But it is 
quite possible that a hundred years hence it will be discovered 
that the manners of today offered wide scope for improvement.’ 

Nearly half those hundred years have passed since, in 1910, 
the thirty-first edition of Manners and Rules of Good Society, 
or Solecisms to be Avoided, was published in London. Its 
author was ‘A Member of the Aristocracy,’ who on internal 
evidence was almost certainly a female, or a predominantly 
female syndicate; and although I should have thought that 
to describe oneself as a member of the aristocracy was in 
itself a minor solecism the book furnishes a comprehensive 
and urbane guide to the etiquette of the period. I turned to 
it in the hope of correcting a feeling of disorientation induced 
by reading Gilbert Harding’s Book of Manners, published this 
week by Putnam at 12s. 6d. 

This hope was not entirely fulfilled. Lady Millicent (if we 
may thus for convenience personify A Member of the 
Aristocracy) is basically concerned with etiquette, which— 
though she admits it is often ridiculed—‘embraces the whole 
gamut of good manners, good breeding, and true politeness;’ 
Mr. Harding makes no mention of etiquette until his last 
page, where he advises the reader to ‘ignore it, cut it dead.’ 
Despite this fundamental difference of approach, however, 
both writers are idealists with the same aim in view. ‘For some 
time,’ writes Mr. Harding, ‘the conviction has been growing 
in my mind that one of the chief things wrong with our world 
today is lack of manners.’ ‘Why,’ sighs Lady Millicent, ‘should 
we not cultivate and encourage in ourselves consideration, 
thoughtfulness, and graciousness towards others in the smallest 
details of daily life?’ And both, of course, are writing about 
the same nation in the same century. 

Each author conducts us into an unfamiliar and confusing 
world. The great difference between them is that Lady 
Millicent, holding us firmly by the hand, conducts us not 
only into but through her world, whereas Mr. Harding, having 
led us into his, too often leaves us gazing about us in a 
wild surmise. Take, for instance, his dictum ‘When one must, 
one might as well call a fart a fart.’ That ‘when one must’ 
would never have done for Lady Millicent, whose every 
paragraph is devoted to forestalling the reader’s anxious query 
‘But when must one?’ and who never leaves us avoidably 
in doubt, whether comparing the precedence due to the wife 
of a colonial bishop with that of a baronet’s widow married 
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to a commoner or prescribing the dimensions of a lady’s 
visiting card. 

Even allowing for the changes wrought by fifty years, it 
is at times difficult to believe that both writers are dealing with 
the same society. “You know,’ writes Mr. Harding, describing 
some mild Subtopian orgy, ‘what a country club can be like 
on a Sunday morning.’ These words—which, perhaps merci- 
fully, project no very vivid image upon my own mind—would 
have had no meaning of any sort for Lady Millicent; and 
for all her knowledge of the world it would have been only 
by a considerable effort of the imagination that she could have 
appreciated the dilemma into which Mr. Harding is thrown 
when, someone having pronounced ‘lingerie’ incorrectly in the 
course of conversation, he is obliged to use the word 
immediately afterwards. 

Lady Millicent, however, though often perplexed and 
sometimes nonplussed, would not be entirely at sea in Mr. 
Harding’s pages, for they include a number of humorous 
anecdotes with which she would have been familiar since youth. 

Etiquette, Lady Millicent pointed out in 1910, had then an 
old-fashioned ring but was in fact a comparatively new word; 
‘Johnson did not include it in his dictionary, and Walker 
apologises for introducing it into his.’ This curious edifice, 
so insubstantial and yet for a time so strong, this fantastic 
pagoda of visiting cards and precedencies and tabus, has 
collapsed. Vestigial traces of it survive in an informal and 
uncertain age, and serve a useful purpose. Too many rules 
are a bore, especially when ignorance of them carries over- 
harsh penalties, as it did, or was supposed to do, in Lady 
Millicent’s day (‘To be guilty of a solecism argues the offender 
to be unused to society, and consequently not on an equal 
footing with it. This society resents, and is not slow in making 
its disapproval felt by its demeanour t6wards the offender.’). 
But some rules are better than none, and Mr. Harding’s good- 
hearted but at times rather querulous attempt to adumbrate 
a code or rather a philosophy of manners is in a way heroic. 

It would be difficult to refute the contention that he is the 
Lord Chesterfield whom our age deserves; but a social code, 
unlike a cucumber frame, is an artefact in whose construction 
the Do It Yourself impulse is almost bound to fall short of 
success. Even if Mr. Harding did not, as it were, hit himself 
so often on the thumb and relapse into yelps or growls of 
indignation, his Book of Manners offers us no reliable guidance 
as to how anybody ever did, let alone how everybody always 
should, behave. Lady Millicent, pirouetting pontifically upon 
her obsolete tight-rope, at least gives us a glimpse of the former 
concept; and although it is impossible to say whether, in fifty 
years’ time, Mr. Harding’s book will seem more, or less, 
pleasantly ridiculous than hers does today, it is a safe bet that 
it will not be in its thirty-first edition. STRIX 
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The first stage of the Kariba hydro-electric 
scheme will cost about £78 million. When 
the original contracts were announced, 
disappointment was felt in this country 
because the main contract for the civil 
engineering work, worth about £25 million, 
had gone to an Italian firm., Consolation, 
however, may now be derived from the fact 
that with exception of the transmission lines, 
all the electrical equipment for this major 
electrical generation and distribution project 
will be supplied by Great Britain. 


The tirst tive water-wheel alternators which 
will generate electric power from the waters 
of the Zambesi are to be built by 
Metropolitan-Vickers. Each alternator wil! 
weigh as much as 750 tons, and this order 
alone is worth £1# million. The British 
Thomson-Houston Company is to supply 
330,000 volt switchgear which will control 
this power, at six sub-stations from Kariba 
to Bulawayo. 


IONS 


This is one of the first two orders for such 
high voltage switchgear to be received by 
British firms, and this part of the contract 
is worth more than £2 million. 
Metropolitan-Vickers have received the 
other high voltage switchgear order which 
is for air-blast circuit breakers for the 
Snowy Mountains hydro-electric scheme 
in Australia. 

For the Kariba project these two A.E.I. 
companies, which compete one with the 
other in many spheres, have together 
received orders worth £4 million. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP AND POLITICS 


Sir,—It is disconcerting to find a writer of 
the status of Pharos descending to such cheap 
clap-trap about the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as he does in the first paragraph of ‘A 
Spectator’s Notebook’ (September 21). 

As long as the Archbishop is a member of 
the House of Lords (and not merely a heredi- 
tary member) he has presumably the same 
right as any other Member of Parliament to 
speak and write about the problems which 
come before that House and to suggest ways 
in which they may be solved. 

As for his being ‘taken aback’ if the 
Chairman of the Conservative Party were ‘to 
produce a formula’ about any matter con- 
cerning the Church, I imagine that His Grace, 
like the rest of the clergy, is so accustomed 
to receive ex cathedra advice from people of 
any or no religious allegiance that its absence 
is more likely to cause him surprise. What, 
after all, happened in 1927 and 1928? 

But to obtain a true parallel we must postu- 
late that the Chairman has been sufficiently 
interested in Church affairs to secure election 
to the House of Laity; in which event | 
have little doubt but that he would give the 
Church Assembly the benefit of all his 
experience in dealing with any problems that 
might be brought before it. And I cannot 
imagine any member of the clergy writing 
anonymous articles to suggest that he was 
wrong to do so.—Yours faithfully, 

H. R. WILSON 
Hooton Pagnell Vicarage, Doncaster 


MADE IN RUSSIA 
Sir,—Your comment upon the success of the 
Communist countries’ export programme 
does not surprise me. 

Here in India, where formerly the only 
method of obtaining quality goods was to 
stipulate that the goods in question must be 
‘Made in England,’ this no longer applies. 

Since Mr. Nehru held out the hand of 
friendship to Bulganin and Khrushchev, we 
have seen a steady increase in the stocks of 
machinery parts bearing the stamp ‘Made in 
Russia.” 

Such things as ball-bearings are arriving in 
large quantities. At two-thirds to one-half of 
the price of their English counterparts, the 
quality of the work is excellent. 

A well-known English tractor will be 
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offered at three to six months’ delivery, all 
attachments extra. Russian tractors of sound 
design are offered at less than one-half of 
the price, two weeks’ delivery, attachments, 
spare parts, tools, etc., all included. 

Some people will sneer and say ‘Slave 
labour, abducted designers,” etc. etc. But 
is this so? Surely not! Could it be merely 
deliberate economic loss to bring about 
political gain? 

Or could it not be the result of efficient 
management, first-class raw materials, experi- 
enced designers and a well-disciplined labour 
force? 

The imperative stipulation to any order may 
well soon become ‘Made in Russia.’ Could be! 
—Yours faithfully, M. STIRLING 
Pabbojan Tea Estate, Barahapjan P.O., Upper 

Assam 


DRIBERG IN MOSCOW 


Sir,—The comment by Pharos on my reported 
statement implying that Mr. Guy Burgess had 
secured the publication in Russia of Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s book, Diplomacy, is correct. Mr. 
Burgess made no such claim, and I have no 
recollection of saying that he had; but, since 
I do not like ‘blaming the reporter,’ I will 
only say that I did mention Sir Harold’s book 
as amofig the English books now widely read 
in Russia, and that this might easily have been 
telescoped into my other statement, in the 
same interview, that Mr. Burgess had been 
responsible for the publication there of The 
Quiet American, by Mr. Graham Greene. 

I hope I may add a word of congratulation 
to the pseudonymous author of the delightful 
skit on my Moscow visit in the same issue of 
the Spectator—even though, I fear, much of 
the point of it will have been missed by those 
of your readers who did not see my interview 
with Mr. Khrushchev in the previous two 
issues of Reynolds News. Mr. Burgess hap- 
pened to telephone me from Moscow on 
Monday morning. I read him extracts from 
this parody, and he found it as amusing as 
| did—Yours faithfully, TOM DRIBERG 


Bradwell juxta Mare, Essex 


SELL-OUT 

Sir,— He becomes daily more like a lath of 
wood painted to look like iron,’ says Mr. 
Donnelly of Sir Anthony Eden. 

Was he forewarned that a Magdalen col- 
league of this Prime Minister from Christ 
Church was about to sell out to the vested 
interests of Magdalen in direct defiance of the 


vested interests of the House? — Yours 
faithfully, 

CHRIST CHURCH TORY 
BLUE HARES 


Sir,—The statement by your contributor, Mr. 
lan Niall, in your issue of August 10 that the 
blue hare ‘is quite evidently a native of 
England as far south as Derbyshire’ is hardly 
correct. Since 1918 I have been familiar with 
the sight of white spots (blue hares in winter 
dress) scattered over barren expanses of moor- 
land in North Derbyshire and West York- 
shire, as seen from heights between Penistone, 
Bleaklow, Derwent Edge, etc., and always 
understood the species had been introduced. 
How obvious the white hares are in the 
absence of snow! The introductions took 
place in the 1870s to the Yorkshire moors 
near Penistone. Greenfield and Saddleworth, 
and the animals have spread across the con- 
tinuous high mvors to the Peak District. 
Eyam Moor appears to have been reached by 


1927. The introductions and their results are 
described by Mr. R. Hewson in The Naturalist 
for July, 1956, who also mentions introduc- 
tions into the Scottish border country, 
Northumberland, Lancashire and Wales; 
mostly less successful than those to the West 
Riding moors.—Yours faithfully, 

RALPH CHISLETT 


Brookside, Masham, nr. Ripon 


‘SNURGE’ 
Sir,—How pleasant it is to come across the 
word ‘snurge’ in the review of new novels in 
the Spectator for September 14. It carries me 
back to the period from 1906 to 1909, when 
I was an undergraduate at Oxford. It meant 
‘to do something with great vigour,’ and was 
specially connected with Keble College. (This 
was not my College, but I had friends there.) 
In those days we all ‘ran with the Boat’ during 
Eights and Torpids weeks, and the whole of 
Keble College were said to rush along the 
towpath shouting “SNURGE, KEBLE, SNURGE!’ 
in their usual hearty manner.—Yours faith- 
fully, C. E. STONE 


Thelema, Hangersley, Ringwood, Hants 


ARAB AND JEW 


Sir,—At last, after talk of war, appeasement, 
new conventions, users’ associations and the 
like, your leading article shows what could 
alter the whole situation—‘a closer association 
with Israel.’ It’s about time that common sense 
prevailed in the Middle East and the phrase 
quoted is just that—plain, wholesome com- 
mon sense. 

Why is it that we seem so slow to learn that 
the Arabs will never be anything more than 
a collection of tribes always willing to take, 
but slow to feel the spirit of gratitude? Since 
Lot and Abraham parted company the Arabs 
have been a wandering people—nomads in an 
arid desert land. How can such a background 
lead to their being people of sufficient stability 
to have trust placed in them? Quite simply, 
it cannot. Yet we continue to trust them. 

War has been an Arab pastime for centuries 
—amongst themselves, tribe against tribe. 
Never in their whole history have they been 
so united as they are now. They fear none— 
but the Jew, and their fear of him is very real 
indeed as any ex-soldier who has served in 
the Middle East will testify. 

Moreover, the Jew has always had reason 
to be grateful for the existence of England, to 
whose friendly shores he has often fled in times 
of distress. He has helped to bolster our 
economic position, through his trading abilities, 
all through the centuries, hence our reason for 
mutual gratitude and understanding. 

We have many times been let down by the 
Arab. Let this be the last time and let us, by 
strengthening Israel, and our ties with her, lay 
the foundation of a peaceful and useful Middle 
East for our children to enjoy.—Yours 
faithfully, 

DOUGLAS F. TUNBRIDGE 
Lincoln Liberal Association 


DEIFICATION AND CLARIFICATION 
Sir, 

Divine, Redeemer, Thine the cause, 

Mother of God, the throne is yours, 

The Church, alas, is Evelyn Waugh’s. 
—Yours faithfully, 

JOAN BROCKELSBY 

10 Wolverton Gardens, Horley, Surrey 


PS.—We do not like this Holy Waugh. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Braque at the Tate 


Tuis fine exhibition is both belated and timely; 
belated, because it is perhaps the first lucid 
account of cubism which the British public 
has been shown and the first decent celebra- 
tion of an artist whose mastery has been 
evident for many years; timely, because it will 
challenge so many topical assumptions about 
the necessary future of painting. The show is 
particularly strong in its representation of the 
cubist development from 1907 to 1910 and the 
extraordinary impact of these analytical cubist 
pictures makes earnest attempts to explain this 
form of pictorial projection, now half a cen- 
tury old, seem as irrelevant as would be any 
attempt to account for fifteenth-century Italian 
painting in terms of a description of central 
perspective. These pictures no longer invite 
one to translate their appearance into the 
terms of our normal vision of things, any more 
than one is inclined to look at Piero della 
Francesca in terms of the actuality of vanish- 
ing points—they now possess a most seductive 
lyricism. Their subtlety of tone, the intricacy 
of their planes, their radiance, the mysterious- 
ness of their limited colour and their beauty 
of touch are irresistible. 

The rest of the artist's career has been 
devoted to extending this language, making 
it progressively more eloquent of the com- 
plexity of our visual experience, making it 
also contain associations derived both from 
the life of objects and from that profoundly 
personal and poetic vision which no proper 
criticism of Braque’s work can afford to omit. 
But although these works are more sensuous 
and apparently less demanding, they are also, 
as they should be, more difficult to experience. 
One difficulty arises from the problem of 
interpreting their statement of space. In the 
analytical cubist works it is as if one was 
walking along a short, continuous path formed 
of stone slabs set side by side with the most 
fastidious precision. In the later works one is 
by contrast walking across a longer, irregular 
sequence of stepping-stones and having to 
judge one’s length of pace with a greater 
accuracy and resourcefulness. The experience 
of moving through space is, therefore, more 
positive, but the existence of obvious voids 
brings, in painting as in life, a sense of danger 
and disquiet. Again, as I have already sug- 
gested, Braque’s conquest of the whole gamut 
of colour has added a sensuousness which at 
a first general view is pleasurable in the most 
obvious way, but having moved beyond the 
general impression, one discovers, in a picture 
like Studio II, for example, how intricate a 
Structure the painter has formed through 
colour relationships. I believe the later 
Braques to be in the very best sense among 
the most difficult and demanding pictures of 
this century, difficult because they ask that 
one should bring to them the whole of know- 
ledge and visual experience; in this respect 
they are private pictures. 

Braque’s painting therefore is challenging 
today because its secrets have to be won by 
diligence and concentration, because his talent 
is both profoundly sensuous and profoundly 
intelligent. His intelligence does not arise from 
the application of a preconceived theory but 
from a reasonable and constructive use of his 
knowledge of the visible world and the means 


of painting; over the years he has educated 
and mastered his intuitions. Again he is neither 
superstitious nor a fanatic; he believes in 
limitation (‘Progression in art does not consist 
in extending one’s limitations, but in knowing 
them better’), but he does not, like a 
Matthieu, pretentiously turn a limitation of 
technique or method into a philosophy. In 
his case the most searching and comprehensive 
pictorial gift is concentrated in a narrow chan- 
nel; he works systematically but with an 
absolute freedom of invention and improvisa- 
tion. His work will offer little comfort to 
those who believe that the easel picture is 
dead or that the painter as such has had his 
day. Unlike some work which dangles like an 
appendix from a huge organism of theory, his 
painting remains too large for verbal explana- 
tion or apology. BASIL TAYLOR 


At the Proms 


Tue full official title of the Proms just passed 
was ‘The 62nd Season of Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts.’ In retaining Wood's 
name, the BBC is now only upholding a pious 
pretence. These concerts are now emphatically 
‘The Malcolm Sargent Promenade Concerts,’ 
and it is clear that Sir Malcolm, who has taken 
care in relinquishing his BBC appointment not 
to let go of the Proms, intends them to stay 
that way. The transference to him has not 
involved much change in the actual concerts. 
What has happened, mainly, is that they have 
lost the respect that they used to command. 
A pertinent comment on them was made 
recently by Michael Tippett in a broadcast 
talk on Shaw as a music critic. He quoted 
Shaw’s classification of the public in three 
classes, and suggested that the Proms had now, 
reached the stage defined by Shaw where a 
form of art once good enough to ‘catch on’ has 
ceased to interest the first two classes, and now 
appeals only to the third, which, lacking any 
real judgement, ‘worships its own illusion, and 
enjoys itself rather more than less as the stuff 
becomes more and more familiar, obvious and 
vulgar.’ 

Something of this sort does appear to have 
happened to the Proms, and the responsibility 
is partly Sargent’s. He has deliberately culti- 
vated his film-starrish personal appeal to a 
large audience of young (or emotionally 
young) people wanting a hero to worship and 
with such success that Punch has chosen him as 
No. 1 of its ‘Heroes of our Time,’ ahead 
even of Gilbert Harding. This element of 
personal adulation was never there in the days 
of Sir Henry Wood. What the public felt for 
him was not worship but affection, and 
although it was keen and loyal it was for him 
as the creator of the admired and loved 
institution, not as its elegant and dominating 
ringmaster. Fortunately this degeneration in 
the audience is not so widespread as it appears. 
The Sargent bobby-soxers are only a pushing 
minority, behind whom there is a solid army 
of more sober listeners of the old type, who 
are still the backbone of the Proms. 

A much more serious recent development, 
this one no fault of Sargent’s, is the increas- 
ing isolation of the Proms from the rest of 
the musical life of London. They have never 
completely belonged to it, in that a consider- 
able proportion of their audience has always 


417 
consisted of people never to be seen at any 
other London concert from one year’s end to 
the next. Regular London concert-goers for 
their part have never had much to tempt them 
in the quality of performance at the Proms, 
which, owing to the limited rehearsal time 
available, can rarely be high. Since the com- 
pletion of the Festival Hall this isolation has 
been increased. Regular concert-goers, now 
used to the acoustics of the new hall. are 
tempted less than ever, and will only go to the 
Albert Hall if there is something very special 
in the programme. 

But all this does not mean that the Proms 


have entirely outlived their usefulness. Some 
of the regular Promenaders. it is true, are 
of the type described by Shaw, but they 


are joined by new listeners cach year, some 
of whom sooner or later go on to join the 
regular concert public. And the Proms do at 
least teach their audience musical appreciation 
on living music——mainly the same music. \¢ ar 
in year out, sometimes well, sometimes badly 
played, but living music all the same, brought 
to new life each year, not that mummified 
imitation of it, artificially assembled from 
dozens of separate fragments, that is the 
‘perfect’ modern gramophone record. In an 
age of finicking gramophone record connois- 
seurs, who have learned their musical apprecia- 
tion from The Gramophone, and are more 
concerned with surface hiss than with music, 
the Proms and their audience are still some- 
thing to be thankful for. COLIN MASON 


On Broadway and Off 


Guys AND Do tts. (Empire.--——SMILES OF A 
SUMMER NIGHT. (Academy.}——RUN FOR 
THE Sun. (Leicester Square Theatre.) 


Our Teddy boys await their Runyon. Our 
unsung underworld is surely as picturesque as 
New York’s, and what a delightful place he 
has made of that, with the melodious wise- 
cracks of its touts and spivs! Guys and Dolls, 
for all its urban astringency, is a homely sort 
of film, in the English sense of the word, one 
that depends, really, on whether you like the 
people in it—Sky Masterson, who puts his 
shirt on everything and anything; Nathan 
Detroit, who runs a movable crap-game and 
has spent fourteen years escaping the matri- 
monial clutches of Miss Adelaide, the 
domestically-minded showgirl with a perpetual 
and, as she explains, psychological cold in 
her nose; Sarah Brown, the salvationist lass 
out for sinners whom Sky seduces into a trip 
to Havana in dubious exchange for a dozen, 
hand-picked and repentant; Nicely-Nicely, 
Nathan’s large stooge, and Big Jule, his small 
one, Harry the Horse, Rusty Charlie, Society 
Max, Angie the Ox, Lieutenant Brannigan, the 
ferocious but friendly detective, the salva- 
tionist missioners, Uncle Arvid and General 
Cartwright, with their hot-gospelling drums 
adding to the tumult of the streets. Myself, I 
find them excellent company. and the film 
triumphantly successful in bridging the gap 
between the enormous stage musical and the 
enormous-screened but still far more intimate 
film. We are taken inside what is basically a 
little world, one where gangsters from all 
corners of America are brothers, and even 
detectives are admissible, on occasions, say, 
like weddings; where the streets. for all their 
strolling pickpockets. are friendly places, and 
the spiv restaurants as snug as an English pub. 
Joseph Mankiewicz, directing, has done an 
exceilent job in controlling, sorting, and 
harmonising the huge quantity of material at 
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hand and in giving just the right air of friendly 
familiarity to the whole stylised story and 
familiar but highly stilted language. Marlon 
Brando, as Sky Masterson, is the film's big 
surprise: his singing is nothing much, but he 
can play light comedy, and his performance 
as the gambler—only faintly but still most 
effectively brooding; a dark-shirted spiv with a 
whiff of Hamlet about him—is a delight. 
Vivian Blaine as Adelaide, Frank Sinatra as 
Nathan, are smooth, professional, and to my 
mind both quite perfect. The much-praised 
Jean Simmons is the one person I am less sure 
about, for her Sarah Brown seems to me to 
miss just the qualities she is meant to suggest: 
innocence, rectitude, sweetness, abandon. 
Somehow I never got over the feeling that it 
was just Miss Simmons, singing a bit and 
looking faintly embarrassed, all along. 

Smiles of a Summer Night is visually, 
though in a rather static way, so beautiful 
that one is constantly wishing it would freeze 
and remain so, to give one a longer sight of 
this or that ravishing group, composition, 
angle. Intensely self-conscious, this Swedish 
film appears to have been made chiefly to 
show its four almost startlingly beautiful 
actresses to the best advantage in the most 
remarkable hats, hair styles and costumes 
possible. And very satisfactory, as far as that 
goes, it is, Ingmar Bergman's caressing direc- 
tion, though a trifle slow, being a lesson in 
delicacy and grace. The story, though, is 


nothing much, a quadrilateral ronde of 


infidelity casual to the point of dullness; but 
the atmosphere -- chill, rarefied, almost 
pedantically sophisticated—is well sustained. 
What one remembers afterwards is not a 
moving film, but a series of dazzling stills, 
lit by a silvery Scandinavian light. 

Run for the Sun is the sort of film that, 
acted badly and directed by someone more 
slovenly than Roy Boulting, would clearly 
have looked ludicrous, for it is chock-full of 
the absurdities familiar from a dozen jungle 
chases and escapes; but somehow this story of 
a famous American writer and a girl reporter 
caught in a Mexican jungle by a couple of ex- 
Nazis and a Haw-Haw-like Englishman 
manages to appear feasible and quite surpris- 
ingly exciting. 

Revivals: Starting on Monday, October 1, 
for three weeks, the Everyman's annual revival 
of the Maxim Gorki trilogy—first week, The 
Childhood; second week, My Apprenticeship; 
third week, My Universities; followed from 
Monday, October 22, by two weeks of ballet 
films with Ulanova. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Waiting for Sappho 


THe CnHicpren’s Hour. By Lillian Hellman. 
(Arts.———-Unper MiLk Woop. By Dylan 
Thomas. (New.) 

One of the numerous disadvantages of the 

Lord Chamberlain’s censorship of plays is 

that even rather indifferent works get given 

the cachet of a bold treatment of a social 
problem. Lillian Hellman’s twenty-year-old 
melodrama hinges on the submerged Lesbian 
tendencies of one schoolmistress who is 
accused by a pre-Searle awful child of letting 
them run away with her, and whose life, 
together with that of her non-Lesbian col- 
league, is wrecked in: consequence. Passing 
rapidly over most of the acting (Margot van 
der Burgh and Clare Austin were all right 
as the two schoolmistresses, however) and also 
over the inflated dialogue (which includes a 
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good deal of the ‘Oh! God, what's happened 
to us?’ type of remark), I should just like to 
mention the extreme improbability of the plot 
and the summary character of the psychology. 
We owe the production of this inferior play 
purely to the Lord Chamberlain, who thus suc- 
ceeds in ruining the British stage in two entirely 
separate and contrary ways. And, while I am 
on the subject, I gather we are in for a season 
of banned plays put on at the Comedy by the 
Watergate Theatre Club. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they all seem to deal with the stage’s 
Favourite Social Wrong with a monotony 
which can only do the cause of a free theatre 
damage. Why can’t they put on a play about 
sedition or blasphemy or something? 


Under Milk Wood has already been noticed 
in these columns so I will do no more than 
remark on the excellence of the production 
and acting. Donald Houston, William Squire, 
Diana Maddox and Buddug-Mair Powell were 
particularly good, and the staging was lively 
enough to, disguise the thinness of dramatic 
effect and the complete absence of plot of 
what was, after all, never meant to be a play, 
If you are like me and find Thomas's neo- 
surrealist linguistic pyrotechnics make your 
teeth ache after ten minutes, then you won't 
like Llaregyb and its inhabitants. If, however, 
you enjoy eating Turkish delight at length, 
you should go to the New Theatre. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Ten Years of the Third 


Tne brochure put out for the Third Pro- 
gramme’s tenth anniversary is disturbing; it 
contains too many reminders of what we have 
missed by not listening regularly enough. In 
music, particularly, and in the theatre, its 
accomplishments have been prodigious. The 
Third is unique; something we can fairly boast 
about. But we rarely do. Nor do we often hear 
it damned. ‘Third-programme’ used as an 
adjective is only mildly derisive. Perhaps it is 
fortuitous that it does not often draw Beaver- 
brook’s fire—a highly suspicious circumstance. 
1 should feel happier about it if the Third 
had more enemies—and many more friends. 

To judge by the BBC’s figures, not only 
have audiences been very small but, what is 
more serious, they have declined. In 1949, 
according to the brochure, the average was 
100,000; four years later it was down to 45,000. 
No recent figures are given, but I suppose we 
can cynically assume they would have been 
had they been larger. When the Third started, 
The Times warned it of the dangers of fencing 
off a small group of listeners in such a way 
as to ‘encourage them to ignore, and their 
special programmes to be ignored by, the 
general public.’ Has the Third, in satisfying 
a coterie, neglected its wider duty? 

My own impression is, yes; less because the 
programmes are too esoteric than because they 
are unbalanced. Although I listen to the Third 
mainly for music, I have to admit (as, in effect, 
the brochure does) that there is far too much 
of it. By contrast the features, excellent though 
some of them have been, are too infrequent; 
and some of its interesting experiments in the 
medium of sound have not been followed up. 
The Third, in talks, too rarely thinks in terms 
of sound. It still has not grasped that no 
matter how interesting a talk, the murmur, 
‘It will probably be in the Listener, anyway,’ 
is heard throughout the land, as hands move 
to switches, if the speaker is not a good broad- 
caster—though there have (as the anniver- 
sary book From the Third Programme* shows) 
been a great many talks which could have 
survived even an indifferent broadcasting 
technique, voice or manner. 

Still, the real weakness of the Third is not 
what is does but what it does not do, Its range 
is too narrow. The original night of the Third 
had Max; it also had Joyce Grenfell and 
Stephen Potter teaching us How to View. But 
humour has not been kept as an integral part 
of programmes. This week belated amends 
are being made by the start of a new Ustinov/ 
Jones series; I am amused to see that the 
Third feels the need to justify itself, for this 


* Edited by John Morris. (Nonesuch, 21s.) 


frivolity, by arguing ‘there is no reason why 
domestic serials should be confined to the 
other BBC services.’ Of course not; but why, 
then, has it always resisted such an innovation 
in the past? 

If the Ustinov/Jones series represents a 
change of heart, the Third has plenty of scope. 
For example, this summer it had a talk on 
cricket. I do not think it would have been 
included had it not been by a well-known art 
critic—a little private joke: but why not have 
Cardus, on the tests? Or Darwin, on the 
Open? At the end of their brochure the Third 
boasts of the success of recent gardening talks 
by Edward Hyams. Why not talks by Miss 
Sackville-West, or by Theo Phillips? Once 
conceded that the object is to broadcast what 
is best in any reputable field of human activity, 
the prospects are boundless. 

The advantages of widening the Third’s 
range are obvious; people will begin to listen 
to it for Ustinov, or for a gardening talk, who 
would never have thought of switching on to 
it before; and in this way, without any lower- 
ing of standards, a new audience can be 
tapped. But, to tap it, the people who run the 
Third will have to come out a little way to 
welcome the new listener. The public, after 
all, is paying. And the public is soon going 
to be stirred up to a hate campaign against 
the BBC’s licence fees. If the Third does not 
win more friends, it will probably be the 
first to suffer. Even if there were no such risk, 
the Third should realise that it exists not to 
satisfy, but to create good taste: not to feed 
existing appetites, but to stimulate them. Only 
if its scope is broadened, and its ways human- 
ised, can it win and hold the audiences which 
are necessary to safeguard its future. 


BRIAN INGLIS 


Che Spectator 


OCTOBER 1, 1831 


Colonel Trencu brought before the House his 
scheme for transferring King’s College to 
Buckingham House, and for appropriating the 
remainder of the latter building to various 
public purposes, by which, and the leasing of 
the gardens, he is of opinion that a sum more 
than sufficient for the erection of a fit and 
proper residence for the King might be re- 
alized, over and above the expense already in- 
curred. The Colonel mentioned that the lower 
story of the new palace was under water; which 
statement, however, he afterwards modified. 
It was wholly denied by Ministers; who 
asserted, on the contrary, that the building. 
although objectionable, was at least in sound 
and tenantable condition. 
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TO OCTOBERS BREADWINNER 


What’s happening to bread in October ? 
Many people are asking for an explanation in simple terms. 









The New Whiter Bread when things were difficult during the 
war, white bread was not true white; it was ‘national’ white. To make 
the wheat go further more of the wheat berry was going into the flour— 
a little of the bran and a little wheatgerm—and this gave the loaf its 
off-white look. Whether we liked it or not, we flourished on it. 

On Monday October 1st ‘national’ bread ceases to exist. The bran 
and wheatgerm come out and those who want their bread snowy white 
can have it so. But the government says that certain standards must be 
maintained and has laid down a way in which the loaf must be fortified. 
The idea is to give you back on the roundabouts what the whiter bread 
will be losing on the swings. 


Hovis will not change Hovis is not affected by these changes. 
Hovis is made from natural creamy flour to which many helpings of the 
wheatgerm have been added—as much as you get in eight wholemeal 
loaves. So nobody asks Hovis to add nutrients, for it has them now, 
the natural way. 


A*word about Prices nti now your baker has sold most breads 
for less than his cost of making them, and this loss was made up by government 
subsidy. With the subsidy removed, therefore, these breads are bound to increase 
in price. Hovis was not subsidized so it has no subsidy to lose. Measured by 
nourishment and flavour it’s the best bargain in bread you can buy. 





is the slice of life 


SPEAK UP FOR YOUR HOVIS Just because a slice of Hovis is golden-brown in colour, 
some people who want Hovis merely ask for brown, which is not what they want. 
So when you’ve made up your mind, speak up for Hovis by its proper name. 


Don't just say brown, say Hovis 
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BOOKS 


The Two Sides of 
Colonialism 


By LORD ATTLEE 





HERE are two names written large in the history of 

Africa, Rhodes and Lugard, that typify two contrasting 

aspects of the impact of Europeans on Africa. Cecil 
Rhodes*, the dreamer of Empire, consumed with a lust for 
power, and Lugardt, the practical idealist inspired by the 
spirit of service to the African. 


To many people of the present day, colonialism is the 
evil exploitation of the darker races in the interests of the 
white people; and that this is so is largely due to the activities 
of Rhodes and his associates—which were confined to the two 
closing decades of the nineteenth century, for, as Marshal 
Smuts often said to me, British imperialism died in the South 
African War. Lugard represents an older and more enduring 
tradition. Dr. Perham shows how, after the ending of the 
slave trade by Europeans, the humanitarian impulse of the 
evangelicals turned to missionary work. Africa offered a 
spectacle of ‘heathen lands afar where black darkness brooded,’ 
and the response to this call from Britain was very great. 
Middle-class Britain was inspired by the courage and devo- 
tion of such men as Livingstone. Lugard carried on this 
tradition in the secular sphere and was one of the inspirers of 
that conception of trusteeship by the whites for the less- 
developed peoples which is now the accepted doctrine of 
colonial policy. 

Successive British Governments, not excepting that of 
Disraeli right down to that of Lord Salisbury, were opposed 
to territorial expansion in Africa, whether the urge came from 
idealists who wished to bring to an end the exploitation of 
the Africans by Arab slave traders or from Cape-to-Cairo 
imperialist dreamers like Rhodes. Joseph Chamberlain was 
the first statesman of the imperialist school. 


In these two books we have the story of two men both reared 
in English parsonages. Both came somewhat by chance on the 
African stage. Between the two there could hardly be a greater 
contrast. Dr. Gross, who is by no means in love with his hero, 
traces in considerable detail Rhodes’s story from the time when 
as a very young man he came to the diamond diggings in 
Kimberley. We see this strange man, with his love of Oxford 
and devotion to the classics, competing with the shady 
adventurers for control of the mines, seeking money as the 
source of power. For it is here that he is distinguished from 
the rest of the money-making crowd that swarmed into South 
Africa, He sought wealth as a means of attaining his ideal, 
which was that of a great British Empire in Africa, stretch- 
ing from Egypt to the Cape. He saw it as part of a dream of a 
pax Britannica embracing the whole world. He was utterly 
unscrupulous as to means and intensely dictatorial in his 
management of his great financial enterprises. We see his 








= 9 RHODES OF AI RIC \. By Felix Gross. (Cassell. 25s.) 
+t LuGarD: The Years of Adventure, 1858-1898. By Margery Perham. 
(Collins, 42s.) 
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early dreams of uniting the ‘British and Afrikander elements 
in South Africa breaking down before the obstinacy of 
President Kruger and his own impatience. We see him becom- 
ing more and more ruthless as power corrupted until the 
Jameson Raid, for which he held a large measure of responsi- 
bility, put an end to his career. We have glimpses too of the 
England of the Nineties with its vulgarity and money worship. 

All this is told in a style of florid journalese doubtless 
suited to its subject-matter. Rhodes, though not entirely 
indifferent to the interests of the Africans, clearly regarded 
them as lesser breeds without the law and did not shrink 
from cold-blooded massacre when the Matabele stood in his 
way. Nevertheless there were elements of greatness in Rhodes 
to which his biographer hardly does justice. His administration 
in Cape Colony did many wise things which are dismissed in 
a paragraph. Even his courageous meeting with the Matabele 
in the Matoppo Hills is related with a covert sneer. How 
much of his errors were due to his health, which made him 
a man in a hurry, is an interesting speculation. 

Very different is the study of Lugard by Dr. Perham, who 
was a personal friend of her subject and is an outstanding 
authority on African affairs. Dr. Perham shows the early 
influences on Lugard, especially that of his remarkable mother. 
She describes the career of the able young soldier and then 
the turning-point of his life, a disappointment in love which 
nearly unbalanced his mind and sent him to Africa caring 
little for his life. She describes admirably the position in 
Africa, and, with her personal knowledge, brings the African 
scene vividly before us. Here on the cast coast Lugard found 
his vocation to work for the good of the Africans, and, first 
of all, in the suppression of the slave trade. With little support 
from Downing Street. and despite endless frustrations, he 
eventually got a mission to Uganda. In the course of these 
years the paths of Rhodes and Lugard crossed, and, after 
hopes of help from Rhodes, he suffered from the caprice of 
the empire-builder. In these years of endurance, his strength 
of mind and body was shown. 

Lord Salisbury was moved not by any desire for Empire 
nor even for philanthropic enterprises, but from the rivalry 
of foreign powers, especially Germany. Africa was partitioned 
into spheres of influence and Uganda was secured for Britain 
by Lugard just in time. We see Lugard managing his 
caravans of Africans and treating with Africans in a spirit 
of justice and humanity—-in stark contrast to the methods of 
Karl Peters, the notorious German explorer, and of Cecil 
Rhodes’s henchmen. Dr. Perham deals very fully with Lugard’s 
udministration in Uganda and the controversy that arose 
therefrom, and is notably fair-minded in her judgement. 

In both these books one meets with the Chartered Company. 
that curious Victorian device whereby governments sought 
to evade responsibility while furthering capitalist enterprises 
and imperialist expansion on the cheap. In Uganda we find 
the curious mixture of trading interest and missionary enter- 
prise; in Ngamiland the motive was commercial, as it was 
in Nigeria, although here it was directed by a genius, Goldie: 
while in Rhodesia it was the instrument of a single man’s 
ambition. There was a growing factor of opposition to other 
powers, German, Boer and French. The atmosphere of the 
period with its imperialist enthusiasm is admirably recalled 
and is of special interest to one like myself, who can well 
remember the Jameson Raid and the Fashoda incident. 
Lugard., who later was to find his true vocation as a great 
colonial administrator, was forced to take service in these 
commercial ventures, but throughout this early period one 
discerns the future statesman who saw not only trusteeship 
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in the future but African self-government now in process of 
realisation. 

Dr. Perham has written a book of outstanding importance 
and we can await with lively expectation the next volume, 
in which she will tell of the work in Nigeria for which Lugard’s 
early years were so hard an apprenticeship. She has shown 
Lugard as a difficult man, as indeed he himself confesses, 
but a man of immense moral and physical strength, able to 
hold his own against every physical obstacle and equally 
tenacious when having to deal with persons of high position 
at home, above all (and here is the contrast to Rhodes) 
scrupulous as to means and uncorrupted by power. 


Substance and Scholarship 
SHAKESPEARE IN His Ace. By F. E. Halliday. (Duckworth, 30s.) 


STEERING a nice course between the dark, satanic mills of the 
Shakespeare industry and the unending banlieues of popular 
works about the Elizabethans, this admirable book covers a vast 
amount of ground with fluency and zest. The combinations and 
ramifications of the theatre companies, with their ‘sharers’ ekeing 
out a precarious existence at the mercy of the magistrates, the 
plague, and the rival attractions of bear-baiting and child actors; 
the vexed question of Elizabethan staging, with no two theatres— 
and perhaps no two performances—the same, and the action of 
the same play now confined to a dais, now flowing out into a 
yard or mounting to a gallery; the quarrels and intrigues of 
London literary life; and the shifting political scene, with the 
players dependent on the fortunes of a Hunsdon or a Southamp- 
ton, or on the whim of the Queen herself—on all these topics the 
author supplies us with a wealth of detailed and up-to-date 
information. 

His purpose, which seems a sound and modest one, is to let 
the image of Shakespeare himself appear automatically out of 
this welter of Elizabethan fact, like a photograph out of the 
developing fluid. Sometimes he tries to hasten the process by 
more conventional critical methods, but this is not so successful. 
Comparison of Shakespeare’s verse at different periods is no 
longer very illuminating: all his readers are aware that Love's 
Labour’s Lost and Henry IV embody dissimilar styles; while to 
assert without explanation of The Revenger's Tragedy that ‘there 
was Only one poet who could have written such a play—Webster’ 
seems as injudicious on the part of Mr. Halliday as it is merely 
a textbook noise to tell us that ‘the Arcadia is the first major 
work of our literature in which the medieval element, impregnated 
and fertilised by the spirit of the Renaissance, flowers into a great 
work of art that is unmistakably Elizabethan.’ But the real 
substance and scholarship of the book rises above these critical 
blemishes. 

And does the figure of Shakespeare emerge? In a way, yes, and 
it is almost, but not quite, the baffling figure to which we are 
already accustomed. That the figure has a tendency to baffle, and 
that many recent writers (one remembers Virginia Woolf with 


her ‘mysterious Elizabethans’) have even taken a perverse pleasure | 


in the bafflement, is due to the nature of the evidence which 
survives from an age in which the writer’s self was not necessarily 
seen as inseparable from his work. Such evidence is usually found 
in parish registers, in account books, and in the records of legal 
transactions. An apparently enigmatic picture is thus built up of 
a Shakespeare who seems to have spent his time dealing cannily in 
real estate, engaged in speculation in a possible attempt to corner 
the wheat market, involved in lawsuits with business rivals and 
over the good name of his daughter Susanna, and having legal 
protection sought against him by ‘William Gardiner and William 
Wayte.’ But this is really no more mysterious than if all we knew 
of the author of The Ring and the Book was that he refused to 
pay tax demanded by the Marylebone Council, or if all the 
biographical information we had to put beside Little Dorrit was 
that Dickens shipped his son off to India against his will. No, 
what Mr. Halliday succeeds in demonstrating by his detailed and 
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MODERN ENGLISH 
PAINTERS 


by Sir John Rothenstein 
Volume 1—Wyndham Lewis to Henry Moore 


(32 photogravure plates, 35/-) 

“*Sir John’s book disentangles the knots of studio-history 
and adds invaluable items of personal recollection . . . the 
most heroic figure is Wyndham Lewis, to whom he pays 
homage in the best of his studies,” T. W. EARP 

(Daily Telegraph) 
“‘A fascinating portrait gallery—in words .. . the work 
of a man who passionately cares for his subject, for 
whom the painters and the paintings he describes are 


vitally alive.” RUDOLF KLEIN 
(Evening Standard) 


LIFE IN BRITAIN 


by J. D. Scott 


(25/- net) 
““Furnishes the best guide I know to the machinery and 


working of our country.” RAYMOND MORTIMER 
(Sunday Times) 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 


by Charles Beatty 


(Iilustrated, 30/- net) 
“An illuminating biography that should be read by 
everyone interested in the Canal question.” 


CHARLES WILSON 
(The Spectator) 


* 
Coming October \1 


MAZZINI AND THE 
SECRET SOCIETIES 


by E. E. Y. Hales 


The first full account of Mazzini’s early life, up to 
1837, based upon his collected writings, edited and 
published by the Italian National Commission. By 
the author of Pio Nono. (Illustrated, 30/- net) 


THRILLERS or the MONTH 


Autumn Choices 


William Mole 


GOODBYE IS NOT WORTHWHILE. Reprinting. “First 
class from every point of view . . . don’t miss it.” 
FRANCIS GRIERSON 





Ursula Curtiss 
WIDOW’S WEB. ‘‘Her fourth little masterpiece of suspense 
and ambiguity, and the magic sti!l works.”’ CHRISTOPHER PYM 
John W. Vandercook 


MURDER IN HAITI. The first thriller since the war by 
the well-known American writer and commentator, author 
of Murder in Fiji and Murder in Trinidad. 


Michael! Bryan 


INTENT TO KILL. Inside the hospital surgeons were 
struggling to save a man’s life; elsewhere in the city three 
men were plotting what to do in case the operation succeeded. 
(October Choice) 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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sensible methods is the extraordinary similarity of Elizabethan 
theatrical life and the personalities engaged in it to the literary 
life of our own or of any other age. 

There is the same Bohemianism, the same mixtures of bril- 
liance and instability, triumphs, jealousies, failures, sudden 
extinctions and slow declines. Anyone who thinks that romantic 
and egocentric literary attitudes are a recent growth should con- 
sider London in Shakespeare’s day. The Paris of Balzac and 
Baudelaire seems tame beside it. Marlowe, ruthless intellectual 
and secret agent, despising the popular stage, transforming it, and 
then dying in a knife fight; Greene, a chronic alcoholic; Dekker, 
who spent most of his life in a debtors’ prison: Peele, a seedy 
fortune-hunter, squandering the small amount of cash his wife 
brought him. Most came to a bad end: only Marston, one of the 
most raffish, is grotesquely reborn as a respectable Hampshire 
parson and son-in-law of one of James I’s chaplains. Only Shake- 
speare, flanked by his two sterling associates and sharers in the 
Chamberlain’s, Heminge» and Condell—themselves firm friends 
and churchwardens of the same parish—remains like a rock above 
the torrent, steadfastly dedicated to the pursuit of affluence. Per- 
haps Shakespeare’s contemporaries, perhaps writers in every age, 
really desire wealth and success, but what is remarkably and indeed 
uniquely felicitous about the Elizabethan age is that its greatest 
writer was almost alone in obtaining them. 

JOHN BAYLEY 


Arabian Days 


A CRACKLE OF THORNS. By Sir Alec Seath Kirkbride. (John 
Murray, 21s.) 
Tuis book consists of a number of sketches drawn from the 
author’s experiences and observations in the Middle East. His 
active connection with it dates from the First World War, when 
he was posted to Faisal’s Northern Arab Army, and it continued 
during long years of service, mostly in Palestine and Transjordan, 
until his retirement from official service some two years ago. His 
book shows the author to be a humane and kindly man. It is not 
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for their politics or the righteousness of their causes that he likes 
people, but rather for what they are, their idiosyncracies, their 
courage, their loyalty. His descriptions therefore ring true, carry 
conviction and enlarge the understanding. This is most Clearly 
seen in his delineation of King Abdullah, to whose memory the 
book is dedicated. Sir Alec Kirkbride begins his book with an 
account of his time with the Northern Arab Army. Historians 
must be grateful to him for providing, to my knowledge, the first 
published eye-witness account by a fellow-officer of T. E. Law- 
rence’s of what really happened at the capture of Damascus in 
October, 1918, an episode which Lawrence did his best to obscure 
and confuse. 

His estimate of Lawrence himself is sober, wise and just. ‘The 
political objective for which he worked during the First World 
War,’ writes Sir Alec Kirkbride, ‘and immediately afterwards, was 
the same as that of King Hussein, a united Arab Empire. Law- 
rence probably saw himself cast for the role of the power behind 
the throne. . The policy was unattainable, and, moreover, a 
united empire was not implicit in the promises made to King 
Hussein by His Majesty’s Government. . . . The truth was, per- 
haps, that he could only be happy in the abnormal circumstances 
of a world war when extraordinary people were allowed to behave 
in an extraordinary way and sometimes became famous for so 
doing.’ The book also deals with two episodes of the Palestine War 
of 1948. The author describes the antics of the so-called Army of 
Deliverance, and of its commander, Fawzi al-Qawugji, before the 
armies of the Arab League States marched into Palestine. He also 
gives an account of a meeting at Amman of Arab League ministers 
in the autumn of 1948 when the Israelis made determined attempts 
to capture the old city of Jerusalem. The Jordan Prime Minister, 
it seems, asked whether the Egyptian forces could not stage an 
attack on the Israelis to relieve the pressure in Jerusalem: ‘The 
Egyptian Military Adviser looked horrified and said hastily, 
“Good God no, we cannot attack; the Jews might attack us in 
turn!”’ Both episodes throw some light on the improvisation 
which attended the Arab League invasion of Palestine, and on 
the lack of mutual confidence and of a common purpose between 
the partners in this enterprise. The author says that the writing of 
his book gave him much pleasure; it may be added that the reader 
is made to share in the pleasure. 

ELIE KEDOURIE 


The Wrong Key 


ARTHUR KOESTLER. By John Atkins. (Neville Spearman, 16s.) 
‘A LITERARY and biographical study,’ the publishers claim; but 


in his preface Mr. Atkins contradicts them, saying that he has 


confined himself to a study of Koestler’s political writings, refer- 
ring to other aspects of his life and work only when they happen 
to be relevant. The publisher’s confusion is understandable. Mr. 
Atkins is deeply interested in Koestler; there are moments when 
the urgency of his design to convince almost carries conviction: 
but conviction of what? By the end of the book, his aims are 
still not clear. 

Partly this is because of a rather tiresome style. From time to 
time the reader’s attention wanders; re-reading shows that he 
has begun to nod over such phrases as ‘Stripped of all secondary 
issues, and peripheral phenomena, this study resolves itself into 
a concern with . . .” and so on. Partly it is due to the use of a 
type of argument which can be more easily illustrated than 
described: ‘The theme of Arrival and Departure is that political 
opinions are merely reflections of childhood accidents. This was 
apparently true of Peter, but it does not follow that we are all 
motivated in the same way, nor is there the slightest cause for us 
to assert that Koestler believes we are.’ Then why bother to make 
the point? It is really very little use defending Koestler from the 
possible assaults of morons. I happen to be one of those who 
believe that Arrival and Departure is an underrated work, and if 
a biographer is going to defend it, the least we would expect from 
him is that he would put weapons into our hands, for future use— 
which Mr. Atkins does not do. 

I get the impression he has spent too much time revolving his 
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ideas in his own mind, instead of thrashing them out with people 
who, perhaps, feel differently on the subject. He actually boasts 
about his detachment from the current literary arena; how 
detached can be gauged from the assertion that out of ‘personal 
snobbery’ he does not ‘rush to the library to hunt Mr. Ralph 
Straus’s latest recommendation.’ As Ralph Straus died some six 
years ago, this suggests not so much personal snobbery as Rip 
Van Winklery. The result is, Mr. Atkins is so immersed in his 
personal .abstractions that the book’s only merit is its urgency. 
It recalls one of those dreams in which we have the illusion that 
we have the key, at last, to the secrets of the Universe: in sleep 
a king; but, waking, no such matter. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Around the World 


[He virtuosity of travel writers begins to exceed, though you 
might think this impossible with so much space at their disposal, 
the multiplicity of subjects, and excuses so slender as to be almost 
invisible now serve to produce stout volumes. The eight in my 
current batch, all but one concerned with the Spanish—or at 
least Iberian—outlook, influence, or way of life, however 
scattered in space, are mostly of the rather slender kind, and as 
representative a selection as you could find of varying methods, 
techniques and policies. 

To take the exception first: Andrew Shirley’s THe LION AND 
rHE Lity (Putnam, 25s.) explores the large slice of France from 
Le Havre to the Dordogne in so far as it was ‘interfered with’ 
by the English during centuries of our more or less benevolent 
holding of those parts. Crammed with fascinating little facts, with 
dozens of brisk and modernising portraits of people in the 
shadowier corners of medieval history, it is a good example of 
popularised scholarship; but Mr. Shipley is so excruciatingly 
facetious, his style contorts itself into such spine-chilling knots, 
that I spent much of my time with it groaning gently in critical 
pain, 

Gentle groaning is hardly enough for Yves Bottineau’s SPAIN 
(Nicholas Kaye, 30s.); its style deserves yelps of anguish. One of 
those travel books which, while excellent to look at—the photo- 
graphs are splendid, and often highly original—are impossible 
to read, the fault lies less with M. Bottineau, whose French text, 
though windy and platitudinous, may have read agreeably 
enough as a very plain guide to the very uninformed, factually 
minded tourist, than with his translator, whose text reads not 
unlike those Spanish guides to remote caves or monasteries, com- 
piled with no more knowledge of English than comes from a 
dictionary and a sanguine temper. ‘Finally, by a vaulted passage- 
way, we enter the Plaza del Hospital—oh! beautiful vision in 
its serene harmony! Opposite us the Rajoy so classical and 
majestic . . etc. etc. 

Claude Dervenn’s Tit Azores (Harrap, 30s.) has the opposite 
Virtues and vices: au text of some charm and interest in a bad 
piece of book production, with posey and ill-assembled photo- 
graphs, a general impression of typographical confusion, and 
the captions written in an extraordinary mixture of French (why 
on earth?) and English. Mr. Dervenn writes of a personal and 
enraptured voyage of discovery; and a good many local facts and 
figures infiltrate into the poetry. 

Jay Williams's A CHANGE OF CLIMATE (Macdonald, 15s.) is 
even more personal, one of those breezy American accounts of 
domestic ups and downs—in this case, through France and to a 
summer in Majorca—and in its limited high-spirited way it 
seems to me a very pleasant addition to the recent spate of books 
on holidays on the cheap. 

For the most interesting book of the batch, the only one with 
« worthwhile theme really adequately treated, we must cross the 
\tlantic to Peter Schmid’s BEGGARS ON GOLDEN STOOLS (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 25s.), an account, at once racy, sensitive and 
highly individual, of a journey through Central and South 
America. Mr. Schmid’s catholic enthusiasm moves easily from 
archeology to modern politics, from Rivera to Patinos, and his 
peculiar brand of bold, incisive and humorous observation is 
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of him that she has drawn from memory are deeply 
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unexpected skill drawn an arresting portrait ot the 
great writer who was her life-long triend’. 
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particularly valuable in countries that have recently been so often 
overwritten and under-observed. His interpretation of the effects 
of Spain on pre-Conquest culture (in Mexico especially) is, too, 
one of the most enlightening I have yet come across. 

While Victor von Hagen sticks to the past, he is all very well, 
but in the present he always manages to put the reader’s (this 
reader's, anyway) back up. His HiGHWAY OF THE SUN (Gollancz, 
18s.) is an account of a two-year trip—luxuriously equipped with 
the blessings of the American Geographical Society—to trace 
the magnificent Inca roads that crossed Peru before the Conquest. 
The subject is so superb that even his treatment cannot rob it of 
interest; but Mr. von Hagen is a sorry example of the wrong sort 
of popularising. 

Russell H. Fitzgibbon’s UruGuay (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) is 
another, and more attractive, American book, printed extremely 
nastily, written rather heavily and containing a perfectly moun- 
tainous deal of information about Uruguayan life today that 
will surely date almost as quickly as it gets into the shops. 
Professor Fitzgibbon likes his Uruguay, but seems determined, as 
the subtitle, Portrait of a Democracy, An Informal Study of the 
Switzerland of Latin America, shows, to impress on it a pre- 
determined pattern, one he admires but that manages to take the 
sunlight out of the Uruguayan air: even the pleasant photographs 
appear, perhaps for the same reason, pale grey. Spain seems a 
very long way off. 

And Rolf Blomberg’s THE NakeD Aucas (Allen and Unwin, 
21s.) gets the booby prize as the travel book with least reason 
for existing, for Mr. Blomberg, a Swede, has actually managed 
to produce a full-length book on an expedition he took to find 
a tribe of savage Indians in Ecuador which, in the last chapter 
but two (‘The Attack’), is greeted with a few spears, in the next 
chapter (‘The Retreat’) runs away, and in the last chapter, after 
much back-slapping and self-congratulation, goes home again, 
never having met, as far as I can make out, a single Auca, naked 
or otherwise. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Open Country 


THE CHANGING FACE OF ENGLAND. By Christopher Trent. (Pheenix 
House, 21s.) 


THIs book may not become a classic like its namesake, Anthony 
Collett’s The Changing Face of England, but it is a competent 
study of an interesting subject. We are taken on a long journey 
in time, from the Ice Age to almost the present hour, and are 
shown the gradual development of the land and also of the archi- 
tecture that has been imposed upon it. Our views of prehistoric, 
Roman and medieval England are somewhat sketchy, and there 
are points where we might sit up and ask questions. We might 
ask if Maumbury Ring is not earlier than the Romans, not built 
by them but adapted as an amphitheatre, or ask how the writer 
knows they brought the cultivated cherry to Britain. When he tells 
us our Gothic architecture evolved from continental ideas and 
became domesticated in England, we might get cross with him 
for an assumption so untrue and unfair to his country, but on the 
whole our journey together is an agreeable one and, particularly 
in the latter part, instructive. He is enlightening on the land- 
enclosures, and his account of the draining of the Lincolnshire 
fens is not without a thrill. He is very fair about some present- 
day developments, putting their utility before his personal senti- 
ment. He regrets the blackening of so much land by conifer 
plantations, but agrees they are economically justified. Some 
botanists are less sympathetic, pointing out that the saying that a 
tree pays an annual rent to the land with its leaves does not apply 
to needle-bearing trees, which will leave it sour and dreadfully 
impoverished. Yet he strikes an alarming note when he speaks 
of the loss to agriculture through the rehousing programme and 
the building of new towns: during the next twenty years approxi- 
mately 700,000 acres of the English lowland landscape will dis- 
appear, the equivalent of an average-sized English county. That 
is one of those things which make him exclaim, ‘But what can we 
do? There is no turning back.’ Having accomplished a pleasant 
journey through the past, we may not feel inclined for a hazardous 
voyage into the future. But we are not invited; Mr. Christopher 
Trent sends us out, more observant than we were before, to 
explore our own neighbourhood, assuring us that ‘the open 
country, wherever it is, however unexciting it may seem, has in 
it for the imaginative observer all the elements of a drama.’ 
ANDREW YOUNG 


New Novels 


By assuming in turn and sometimes simultaneously the roles of 
biographer, autobiographer, historian, interpreter, literary critic, 
traveloguer, moralist, novelist and commentator of unprecedented 
crassitude, the American writer Guy Endore has succeeded in the 
difficult task he took upon himself: he has made a readable 
book of King of Paris (Cresset Press and Gollancz, 16s.). It is 
called a novel, and that is as good a name for it as any other. Its 
subject is Alexandre Dumas. 

‘What an experience it must have been to have known him in 
person. In the flesh. In his towering mass of warm flesh, never 
tired and never cold, six feet three in his stockinged feet.’ Thus 
the author in one sentence from his prologue of twenty-one 
pages. This cri de cewur is echoed throughout the book: ‘But what 
can I do, swamped as I am in this vast material? Here, take for 
example these four closely printed volumes: Dumas’ story of 
his trip to Russia. . . .” Occasionally he invites the reader to 
lend a hand: ‘Just put yourself in Dumas’ place. Imagine your- 
self like him: tall, young, strong, the son of a soldier who was 
a hero of France. . . .. Sometimes his appeal is merely to fellow 
novelists: “What author, for example, hasn’t at one time or 
another wished that some member of his family, or some very 
close friend of his, would either commit a gory crime or be the 
victim of it? What relative’s life would not be a cheap price to 
pay for a ready-made story thus thrust into one’s paws, along 
with a ready-made audience already clamouring for one’s books?’ 
Publishers also figure in Mr. Endore’s fantasy: ‘Where are the 
publishers today who will race with gold across the seas to bid 
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for an exiled writer’s novel, as they did to the isle of Guernsey 
for Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables, where a Belgian businessman 
carried off the manuscript after laying down 125,000 in gold as 
an earnest for more to come.’ (The Publishers’ Association might, 
mutatis mutandis, provide an answer to that rhetorical question; 
or Mr. Gollancz himself might volunteer to testify.) 

Only an author of the stature and energy of Alexandre Dumas 
and one whose career was so variegated could stand up to the 
treatment to which he is here subjected. Many of the ‘fictionised’ 
scenes are unintentionally ludicrous. “To watch those perfect lips 
in that angelic face frame themselves around a word that swine 
would have avoided in the gutter was pain so bitter Alexandre 
thought he could not endure it.’ The occasion is the first meeting 
of the younger Dumas with Marie Duplesses, the lady of the 
camellias. What word the fastidious, guttersniping swine would 
have avoided we are left to guess; presumably, since word and 
thing seem here confused, it was the mot de Cambronne. But Mr. 
Endore, elsewhere fashionably outspoken, should not have left 
us in doubt. Generally he leaves us--keeps us—in a state of 
agitated admiration of his impudence and of his success in writing 
the kind of freak book he wanted to. With all its faults, it is so 
alive that no one should have much difficulty in justifying the 
self-indulgence that amused him to the last of its 487 pages, 
though, as on leaving a crude but exciting film, he may not relish 
the prospect of being called upon to defend it. To mutter ‘Dumas, 
the Guy of Endor’ will not ease his predicament. 

Something more like a novel is René Hardy's Bitter Victory 
(Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.), translated from the French by 
Galway Kinnell. Unlike most war novels, it is not a chronicle 
of selected unpleasantness, and the characters are taken neither 
from under the counter nor off the shelf. It contrasts, in a 
Commando party somewhere near Benghazi, two men: the 
regular soldier, Brand, and his second-in-command, Leith, labelled 
‘intellectual.’ Details of the action in which they are engaged are 
briefly sketched: what matters is the behaviour of the two under 
Stress, and the concentrated drama to which their mutual 
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antagonism contributes makes this an exceptionally fine piece 
of masculine fiction. 

Legal larks help to keep the fun going in Denys Roberts's 
Beds and Roses (Methuen, 12s. 6d.). Though possibly the 
subtlest of the humour will be perceptible only to barristers 
(briefless or nearly so), there is enough comic action, with 
extreme Leftists and extremely Rightists in a bomb incident and 
a trial scene just the sunny side of farce, to satisfy even readers 
for whom funny books are usually no laughing matter. The book 
is well written, too. 

Another humorist, Alan Ker, is not so successful in The New 
Headmaster (Chapman and Hall, 10s. 6d.). True, he hasn’t much 
of a story to tell: in essentials it is the one about the backward 
boy who fails to respond to new-fangled amateur psychiatric 
methods but is cured by six of the best. Freshness might have 
been given to it and its serious intention made more evident 
if recourse had not been had to nineteenth-century funniness. 
Characters are differentiated by conventional peculiarities of 
diction: ‘Dat iss just vat I vish to ask you a-bahoot’— Makin’ 
their way. Hopin’ for a big future and all that—‘Oh, sowwy, 
sowwy, that was the English Pwize-—. . . everah contingencah.’ 
This tiresome old trick almost makes the reading of the book 
what one of the schoolmasters in it calls ‘a waste—a pee-aw 
waste of time.’ 

A Dutch writer—Gerard-Kornelius Van Het Reve—presents a 
collection of short stories in The Acrobat (G. A. Van Oorschot, 
16s. 6d.). Excellent, queer stories they are, mostly about round- 
the-bend people, written in limpid (the trade term is ‘deceptively 
simple’) English by the author, and printed in good type on good 
paper; in every way recommendable. It might be as well, though, 
if in future the Dutch publishers were to avail themselves of the 
services of a professional English proof-reader and thereby spare 
us misprints, muddles with inverted commas, and oddities result- 
ing from bad splitting of words at line-ends: eve-rything; 
nobo-dy; mo-vements, etc. 

DANIEL GEORGE 
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isa memory worth? 


What price coulc lyou put against the most pleasant of vour personal memories? 
The dance tune that reminds you of your c ourting davs, the songs they sang— 
and the way they sang them—when you were eighteen and all set to put ‘the 
world to rights. 

And what of your more recent memories? The day your youngster made a 
first attempt at conversation, the celebration you had at home when you got 
your first real promotion, the party you had when your wife won that (very 
small) dividend on the Pools. 

Wonderful occasions, wonderful memories; some of them quite recent and 








yet already fading —there’s the pity of it. 
That’s w hy owning a Grundig tape recorder is such an asset. Memories never 
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Polysynthesis 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 343 
Report by R. Kennard Davis 


The usual prize was offered for a completion, in not more than ten lines, of 
‘O where, O where is Polygon?’ 
I asked of Silicate. 


‘Ir there has been a more idiotic competi- 
tion than this, I have not met it,’ wrote 
one competitor, and he followed up the 
remark with a ‘Hymn of Hate’ that cheered 
me on my way as, armed with a dictionary, 
I ploughed through sheet after sheet of 
mangled and tortured English. I am dis- 
posed to agree with his sentiments; but, to 
judge by the number of entries, an occa- 
sional descent into idiocy is not unwelcome. 

Some screeds required great powers of 
divination to interpret. Only after con- 
siderable puzzling could I make out that 

1 sedulous use Luther pair 

That Mogador Judea 
was intended to represent 

I said ‘You louse! You slew the pair! 

That Mog adored you, dear!’ 
Elspeth achieved the most elaborate pun 
with 

Ah! Poliomyelitis fled 

And ae all my skies! 
But Joyce JolMson ran her close with 

‘That Judicate is mad’ cried he, 

‘Ask Benefits not true.’ 

‘Ask Beneficial swim!’ I jeered. 
The obscurities of scientific terminology 
were ransacked for puns by some com- 
petitors. I have learned quite a number of 
new words. I now know, for example, that 
‘nostoc’ is a kind of gelatinous unicellular 
alge, a piece of information that I mean 
to cherish. 

In awarding the prizes I have been 
swayed by a preference for the less recon- 
dite, for verse that runs smoothly, and for 
entries that showed some faint glimmerings 
of sense. These conditions eliminated the 
vast majority, but left a ‘short list’ of about 
a dozen. 

Two guineas each to P. M. (for the first 


of three good entries), E. M. Parker and 
A. W. Dicker. 

Commendation to L. S.C., A. M. Sayers, 
Goodwill, W. K. Holmes and Canon R. H. 
Soar. 


PRIZES 
(P. M.) 
A POLYPHASE 


‘O where, O where is Polygon?’ 
I asked of Silicate. 
‘She’s gonophore her palmary, 
I hope on a mandate. 
The whole thing’s rather Sadducee 
She really automate 
But hangs around for that Dudgeon 
To try his dead-pantechnicon— 
Why cantilever girl alone?’ 
Said Kate in her most acetone, 
And broke a tea-pot annelid 
(But no one cared what Katydid). 


(E. M. PARKER) 


‘O where, O where is Polygon?’ 
1 asked of Silicate. 

She said, ‘Now don’t’ee Carrion, 
Her’s courtin’ wi’ Dictate. 

Our Poll did Castanet for he; 
Her snuggled up a Guinea, 

So now he’s sittin Zuider-Zee. 
Our Poll would Piccaninny 

Her’s Maida-Vale an’ all, you zee.” 
*O cease!’ I cried. ‘I pray. 

My Policy is not for me,’ 
And drove my Caraway. 


(A. W. DICKER) 
‘O where, O where is Polygon?’ 
1 asked of Silicate. 
‘Maybe she does find Persecute. 
But why make Pennyweight?’ 
She said, ‘O please don’t Natterjack, 
You know Aunt Millicent 


To say she fears that Dynamite 
Find out what Rudiment. 

Now run and see if Billican 
Tell me what Correlate.’ 

With that she put her Pinion— 
You just can’t Altercate. 


COMMENDED 
6c) 
‘O where, O where is Polygon?’ 
I asked of Silicate. 
‘Is she but leading Billion 
And making Tesselate?’ 


‘The minx! She labelled Persecute 
(On him she saw Nankeen). 
She then pretended Jackwood suit 

And wore poor Sibylline.’ 


‘Her goings-on hit Milliard 
When Regicide in hope— 

if thuswise Polyspast is scarred 
How shall young Horoscope?’ 


(A. M. SAYERS) 
‘O where, O where has Polygon?’ 
I asked of Silicate. 
“Why, Ted, she’s taken billion; 
She'll prove at estimate!’ 
*Yes, she’s gone off with billeted,” 
Said Kate, ‘and there’s thirsting; 
I wish he’d quit that filleted, 
And buy poor catering!’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 346 
Set by F. G. Hail 


Gilbert and Sullivan enthusiasts will recall 
the modest attributes of the Heavy Dragoon 
as detailed by the Colonel in Patience in 
the song ‘If you want a receipt for that 
popular mystery. ... prize of six 
guineas is offered for up to eighteen lines 
of verse in a similar vein on any of the 
following: a politician, a Post Office tele- 
phonist, a managing director's secretary, a 
Soviet Government spokesman, a Tedd) 
boy. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 346,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WCl, 
by October 9. Results on October 19. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 907 


ACROSS 





DOWN 


1 Weathercocks among the litter? (6) 

4 As a low dog was heard to say, ‘I’m 

doomed’ (8). 

Doctor gets a plateful,.but it’s all the 

rage (6). 

) The ship for 7? (8) 

‘The little woman round the corner’ 

in competition (6-2). 

13 Traces can be found of such signs (6). 

15 This captain should be a good fisher- 
man (4). 

16 Open it as it discloses scarlet leaves (10). 

19 Paradoxically, they’re for weight, not 
lineal measurement (10). 

20 Give nothing to the horse on the bend 
(4). 


<= 


1 
1 


= 


tv 


23 It’s some distance to the works for an 
aged sea-monster (6). 

25 Tangled vine gets torn about (8). 

27 A lively sort of writer (8). 

28 Ale pot won in a game (6). 

29 The sea yields up timber by weight (8). 

30 Skater goes by in a flash (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea, They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on October 9 and addressed: Crossword No. 907, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


1 Rara avis indeed, if not a Latin one (7): 

2 I get no red in this attire (9). 

3 On tap for a job in the turnery? (6) 

5 Whole city in a bottleneck (4). 

6 You won’t find Cruden at this point, 

or will you? (8) 

Cargo for 10? (5) 

Here one is said not to get that sinking 

feeling (4, 3). 

11 Take a vessel, also change (7). 

14 This necklace was charming for 
sufferers (7). 

17 Slacks would hardly be appropriate 
wear on this walk (5-4). 

18 Compact, with a suggestion of flag- 
waving? (8) 

19 The state of the chimney when 
Grimes’s boy was at work (5, 2). 

21 Antony gets what he sought to borrow, 
please note (7). 

22 Mind, it must be dispatched again (6), 

24 > care —, come’ (Campion) 
(5). 


o-~) 














26 Sweetest nymph for Milton (4). 


Solution on October 12 
The winners of Crossword No. 905 are Mr. J. E. Evans, Exchequer and 
Audit Dept., G.H.Q., FARELF, C/o G.P.O., Singapore, and Mr. R. 
Pace, 224 Bournemouth Road, Eastleigh, Hants. 


Solution to No. 905 on page 432 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


THERE is a great fascination in the behaviour 
of ants. I had just come into the garden after 
reading about their communal existence when 
| discovered that the day of the flying ants 
had come around again. Once a year the black 
ants that live in the limestone wall of our 
garden, encouraged by a suitable interval of 
warmth and sunlight, emerge and swarm all 
over the stones. The winged specimens take 
the air at intervals while the workers swarm 
endlessly and aimlessly. Even the winged ones 
seem at first uncertain of their intentions and 
run here and there for a time, but at length, 
one after another, they sail off into the warm 
air. like the windborne seeds of some small 
plant. The odd thing about this swarming is 
that it seems to be going on all over the district 
at the same moment. ‘Oh, these ants!’ com- 
plained an old lady I met as she brushed the 
air with her hand. ‘The Bible says they go to 
the water to feed the fishes. I wish they would!’ 
This may be so, but winged ants are a sore 
trial to some people. Fortunately these 
flights are brief and infrequent and the ants 
quickly return to their more humdrum life 
on and in the ground. 


MASHED POTATOES 

Digging one’s own potatoes is one of the 
joys of having a vegetable garden. It is a long 
time since I grew any. Eelworm put paid to 
my modest bit of cultivation, but, at the 
cottage, a good bit of ground is set aside for 
potatoes and at the weekend I lifted a row 
to keep my hand in. The old belief that a big 
haulm has nothing at the root may be justified 
when nothing has been put into the ground 
but the seed, but if the soil is well manured 
as it should be a good haulm means a healthy 
crop. There was a time when fears were that 
the potato crop would be a failure here, but 
the rain came and the soil, being well drained 
and light, produced an adequate lot of second 
earlies. There has only been one draw-back— 
the wireworm has thriven too, as it does in a 
wet season, and the crop is somewhat riddled 
by them. An old man to whom I mentioned 
the worm on meeting him at the entrance to 
his potato patch agreed that the worm was a 
great pest this season and then, cocking his 
head, remarked, ‘But what of it? We'll mash 
‘em an’ none’ll be the wiser but me an’ the 
missus. 


Poor REX 

The boy was having difficulty with his pup, 
which followed any feet it encountered. He 
came, finally, to my own and I stood still. 
‘He don’t bark nor nothin’, said the boy. 
‘Not like the other one.’ I waited to hear more. 
‘Poor Rex was always barkin’. Nobody could 
make “im shut up.’ Rex, it turned out, had 
been a notorious dog known to almost every- 
one in the village. He had been a car and 
motor-cycle chaser, a terror to cyclists, barker 
at passers-by and a powerful nuisance all 
round. The boys, however, had been ‘fond of 
Rex. who always joined them, stiff-legged and 
grizzled though he was, when they baited a 
cat. raided an orchard or carried war to the 
rag-tag of what is known as the lower village. 
One day, as it was written, poor Rex pestered 
his last cyclist, whirled along barking at his 
last wheel, and paid his account. The post 
office van cut him off from his grey hairs. ‘It 
Was a pure accident,’ said his youthful owner. 
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‘He never learnt nothin’. That was his trouble. 
I told him often enough what would happen.’ 
Not all philosophers have beards. 


LAWN CARE 


Worms are not an advantage on a lawn, in 
spite of the theory that they ventilate it and 
help drainage. One should use a worm-killer 
to eliminate them and remove casts commonly 
found in damp weather. A birch broom is 
useful for keeping the surface clean. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 69 
Specially contributed by Dr. L. A. GARAZA (Montevideo) 


BLACK (7 men) WHITE to play and 





a solution next week. 


ge Solution to last 
4% a week’s problem by 


Loshinsky: Kt-K 4! 

: threat Kt-K 7.1... 
I R x Kt (B 3); 2 
1 Kit-B 6. 1. r 
sae Q x Kt (B 3): 2 
: Kt-B 3. 1 j 
| R x Kt (K 5): 2 


WHITE (8 men) eq? 1 


ox £1 CG dF: 2 
Ox P.1...K x Ke; 2Q-8 3. Note the 
beautiful and unexpected way in which the set 
mates 1...R x Ki (B3);2Q-Q7and1... 
Q x Kt (B 3); 2 Q x P reappear in solution 


after capture of the other knight. 


JUDGEMENT IN CHESS 

Lord Mansfield once advised a newly appointed 
judge to announce his decisions but never to 
give his reasons on the grounds that ‘your judge- 
ments will probably be right, but your reasons 
will certainly be wrong’; a profound remark 
which has much truth in it ia the limited field 
of chess as well as in real life. It is most 
important in chess not to subjugate general 
judgement too much to exact calculation. 

There are three main types of situation which 
arise in a game: (1) Where it is possible to 
calculate exhaustively the consequences of a 
move up to a position which is quite clear-cut: 
(2) Where a good deal of calculation is possible 
but where a complete evaluation in this way is 
impossible; (3) Where no sort of clear-cut 
answer is possible from calculation. The first 
and third groups provide no problem—at least 
for the purposes of this article; in the first group, 
play the move indicated by calculation, in the 
third play according to general principles and 
the strategic nature of the position; the second 
group is the difficult one—and in this group, be 
careful about letting the results of incomplete 
calculation outweigh your general judgement. 

A typical case is the decision whether or not 
to embark on attack which you can see will win 
in many variations but cannot fully follow 
through. You must always then ask yourself, 
‘On my general experience, does this look right?’ 
Are you better developed or have you a spatia] 
advantage, or are there basic weaknesses in the 
Opponent’s game—in short, are there general 
grounds for supposing that an attack should 
succeed? If there are, then you will probably 
find that the attack will succeed and that you 
will be able to find adequate answers if you meet 
with unforeseen moves; but if not, then it is very 
likely that an unexpected defence will defeat you. 
All highly platitudinous, | know, but so is most 
good advice—and look at your own games and 
see how often you neglect it. 











mate in two moves: | 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 


IMPROVED OUTPUT 
THE annual general meeting of The British 
Homophone Co., Ltd., was held on September 
26 in London, Mr. Jack Lesser, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The chairman in the course of his speech 
said: The profit of the Group for the year 
under review is £47,444 compared with 
£28,819 for the previous year. The taxation 
charge for this year is £23,318, leaving a 
profit of £24,126 as compared with £13,271. 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet continues 
to strengthen and shows a very healthy posi- 
tion. The current assets exceed current liabili- 
ties by £168.090. Dividends recommended are 
on the same basis as last year. 

In the year under review the turnover and 
trading profits of the British Homophone Co. 
were similar to those of the previous year. In 
my last year’s speech | stated that steps were 
being taken to increase the volume of pro- 
duction. During the first four months of the 
current year these measures have borne fruit; 
the company’s output has improved and a 
consequential increased profit is resulting. In 
1937 your company entered into an agreement 
not to engage in the manufacture of commer- 
cial gramophone records. This agreement 
expires in March, 1957, and will thus permit 
us to enlarge the field of the company’s 
activities. 

With regard to Ebonestos Industries Ltd., it 
is gratifying that the trading figures confirm 
the information I gave you at the last annual 
general meeting. In point of fact, both turn- 
over and profit for this year are the highest 
since the formation of the company. I am 
glad to be able to report that to date the 
eet and profit of Ebonestos Industries, 
Ltd., are being maintained. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CRYSTALATE LIMITED 


RECORD PROFIT 
THE annual general meeting of Crystalate Ltd. 
was held on Sept. 26, in London, Mr. Jack 
Lesser, chairman and managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended March 31, 
1956: 

The consolidated accounts of the Group of 
Companies show a profit of £111,688, as com- 
pared with £86,617 for the previous year. The 
taxation charge is £58.343, as compared with 
£35,750 to March 31, 1955. The taxation 
charge is proportionately higher than for the 
previous year because for the year ending 
March 31, 1955, reliefs were obtained in 
respect of taxation lesses brought forward. 

Both the balance-sheet of Crystalate Limited 
and the Consolidated balance-sheet of the 
Group continue to show a sound financial 
position. 

The optimism expressed in my speech last 
year has been confirmed by the results of this 
year’s trading. Output and profit of the Group 
has been the highest yet achieved. In view of 
the profits and the strong reserve position, the 
directors have been encouraged to recommend 
an increase in the dividend to 124 per cent., 
as compared with last year’s dividend of 10 
per cent. In thinking of the future the pros- 
perity of those sections of the Plastics Industry 
in which your companies are engaged is sensi- 
tive to and dependent upon the conditions pre- 
vailing in the industries which they supply. 

The policy of your Board of steady expan- 
sion of both plant and factory space has 
already justified itself, as shown in the results 
of the year under review. These expansions 
should permit of even further increased output 
when the work becomes available. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
CAMP BIRD LIMITED 


TO 
MALAYAN TIN SHARE INVESTORS 





N ORDER to prevent undue speculation and rumours concerning CAMP BIRD and the MALAYAN TIN 
MINING COMPANIES listed below, the CAMP BIRD Directors wish to announce as widely as possible our 
intention to lay before investors in these companies our proposals for the consolidation of the many interests 
involved, OUR OFFICIAL OFFERS TO SHAREHOLDERS IN THE INDIVIDUAL COMPANIES WILL 
BE CIRCULATED IN DUE COURSE. 
Our REASONS for making these proposals, and the METHOD whereby we propose to implement them, 
are given below. May I ask all interested shareholders to study these facts most carefully? 


BACKGROUND 


THERE are now three major European-controlled tin mining groups in Malaya: The London Tin Corpora- 
tion Ltd., British Tin Investment Corporation Ltd., and the “Tronoh” Group. 

However, 18 tin mines listed below are financially separate companies, although some have interlocking 
boards of directors, and some have a common administration and management. Operational management, how- 
ever, is carried out by professional management concerns in Malaya, under contract to but not owned by the 
tin companies. 

IT IS THESE 18 MINES, WHICH CONSOLIDATED WOULD FORM A NEW, LARGE AND 
STRONG TIN MINING GROUP, WHICH ARE THE SUBJECT OF OUR PROPOSALS. 

It is our belief that unless steps are taken to consolidate these individual companies, with their large 
unemployed cash reserves, and to bring them into a common financial group, we shall see very soon a series 
of despairing liquidations of these tin mining properties in Malaya, which may easily lead to the ruin and total 
loss of a great and profitable industry to the British investor. 

The companies with which we are concerned have amassed liquid assets totalling over £2,250,000. These 
are not being remuneratively employed. 

Today, because of the extremely low market price of tin shares, there is an increased attraction to persons 
looking for a short-term capital profit by demanding the liquidation of these companies. The appeal to share- 
holders to secure capital repayments is also strong when no constructive alternative employment of stagnant 
assets is put forward. 

However, it is the experience of the Camp Bird Directors that shareholders do not seek capital repayments 
—and the consequent problem of re-investment—when management invests their money with skill and 
dynamism. In illustration, Camp Bird shareholders recently refused a capital repayment of 9s. per share, and 
in the past few weeks have applied for more than 2 million new shares in a rights issue involving the issue of only 
1,377,000 shares. 

The purpose of this Notice is to lay before investors the constructive alternative to the threatened series of 


liquidation and waste of assets. 
STATISTICS * 


The estimated life of the tin mining properties concerned varies from two years to 45 years. Other avail- 
able areas are held which have not yet been fully explored. 

It should be realised that we are discussing one of the largest mining industries in the world, currently enjoy- 
ing high profitability. This is not some collection of worked-out properties. 

The aggregate statistical picture of the 18 companies in question shows the following: 

















Market Valuation | On basis of latest published Accounts 
of Shares Nett Cash and Gross Yield on_ 
at 13th Sept. 1956 | Quoted Investments Dividends Market Price 
£4,400,000 } —-£2,250,000 | £900,000 20.4% 














If the above net cash and quoted investments are put to active use, earnings will be substantially increased. 
Until this is done, however, it is not surprising that the liquidation threat overhangs these companies. 


PROPOSALS 


Camp Bird proposes a more constructive solution to what is, after all, a PROBLEM OF PROSPERITY 

AND HIGH EARNINGS, not the liquidation of a bankrupt industry. 

Three essential demands of the situation are: 

1. That the surplus liquid assets held in London by the tin companies be invested in Western Hemisphere 
industrial and other fields (not excluding the dollar area) so that investors are no longer dependent entirely on 
the fate of the Malayan tin industry. 

2. That the operating tin mining companies shall be domiciled in Malaya; and that, after allowing for suitable 
dividends and the repatriation of original capital, future surplus profits shall be invested in Malaya, 
in developing either the tin mining industry or other Malayan commercial and industrial developments. These 
changes will bring a closer integration of the companies concerned in the Malayan economy and make avail- 
able new investment opportunities for investors resident in Malaya. 
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3. That the individual companies shall be grouped into a single powerful company, with finances centralised 
and cash assets fully employed. 
METHOD 


The following is our proposal for meeting the above situation: 

CAMP BIRD proposes to offer its own Shares in exchange for shares in the tin mining companies, on am 
equitable basis, subject to 75% or more acceptance by shareholders of the individual companies. 

It is intended to approach formally the directors of these tin companies forthwith. 


ADVANTAGES TO SHAREHOLDERS 


I CAN summarise the benefits which this consolidation will bring to investors in these Malayan tin companies. 

* A more realistic market valuation for your investment. 

* By holding Camp Bird shares you will enjoy maximum profits from the tin companies, and also the 
greater security provided by a wider diversification of investment. 

* Increased overall earnings following the reinvestment of surplus funds in Western Hemisphere interests, 
and the proposed redeployment of surplus profits arising in Malaya in future. 

* Upon domiciling the operating tin mining companies in Malaya, we can expect these companies to 
be able to pay higher dividends than now possible, because of the current taxation basis in Malaya. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE TIN MINING INDUSTRY 
THESE are technical factors of importance to the industry itself—but which nevertheless are likely to result in 
immediate and direct benefits to shareholders: 
Substantial economies in the U.K. direction and administration. 
Prestige as one of the largest tin mining groups in the world. 
Ability to afford and employ the highest standard of direction, management and mining technology. 
Diversification of interests through reinvestment of future surpluses in Malaya. 
Power to negotiate with the Malayan authorities with a single voice as to the conduct of the existing and 
the future development of the tin mining industry. 


CONCLUSION 


Investors in CAMP BIRD can expect to enjoy an exceptionally high rate of income from the consolidated 
tin mining properties. 

It should be possible, with proper management, fully to employ the combined assets of these 18 tin mining 
companies so that the stock market values reflect their earning capacity. 

We believe you will recognise the merits of these proposals and will give us your support. and I would 
welcome the comments of any shareholders of the following companies. 


2 >t >t >t 


Chenderiang Tin Dredging, Ltd. Meru Tin, Ltd. 

Gopeng Consolidated, Ltd. Pengkalen, Ltd. 

Hongkong Tin, Ltd. Rambutan, Ltd. 

Ipoh Tin Dredging, Ltd. The Renong Tin Predging Co., Ltd. 

Kent (F.M.S.) Tin Dredging, Ltd. Selayang Tin Dredging, Ltd. 

Killinghall Tin, Ltd. Sungei Kinta Tin Dredging, Ltd. 

Kinta Kellas Tin Dredging Co., Ltd. Tanjong Tin Dredging, Ltd. 

The Kinta Tin Mines, Ltd. Tekka, Ltd. 

Malaysiam Tin, Ltd. Temoh Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
CAMP BIRD LIMITED Yours sincesaty, 
96A Mount Street JOHN DALGLEISH. 
London, W.1 Chairman 

PLEASE DETACH HERE 
PLEASE COMPLETE AT ONCE AND POST IMMEDIATELY [sP.] 


To: John Dalgleish, Chairman, Camp Bird Limited, 
96A Mount Street, London, W.1. 


(Block letters, please) 
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and, after reading your statement, I am: 


< IN FAVOUR NOT IN FAVOUR 
(Delete inapplicable) 
of your proposals. My comments on your proposals are..........cesccccccccccccscccccccccscccenccesece 
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PLAIN WORDS TO A WHITE ELEPHANT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It is something that the report of that 
White Elephant, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, accepts the fact that full con- 
vertibility of currencies is not practical 
politics for the time being, but it will be a 
great pity if Mr. Macmillan, at the meeting 
this week, does not bring the assembled 
zoologists down to earth and make them 
realise that sterling is as convertible today 
as it is ever likely to be. While so great a 
trading disequilibrium exists between the 
dollar and the non-dollar worlds we can- 
not possibly afford to allow full dollar 
convertibility to the holders of transferable 
sterling. Last year the American Govern- 
ment spent abroad a net total of $4.8 
billion of which $2.9 billion went on mili- 
tary aid and $1.9 billion on non-military 
aid. Yet the rest of the world was only able 
to add $1.1 billion net in gold and dollars 
to its reserves. The UK actually lost $642 
million from its own reserves—this in spite 
of the fact that half its imports from the 
US and Canada were still subject to con- 
trols. The annual report of the European 
Payments Union makes it very clear why 
we cannot extend dollar convertibility to 
the transferable sterling accounts. While we 
were losing $642 million from our gold 
and dollar reserves last year the other 
OEEC countries were gaining $1,462 mil- 
lion, There was a widening disparity in the 
EPU between the debtor positions of the 
UK and France and the creditor positions 
of Germany and Belgium. The International 
Monetary Fund acknowledges that the 
UK is beset by more serious difficulties 
than most other industrial countries and 
graciously expresses hope of gradual pro- 
gress ‘if prudent domestic policies’ are con- 
tinued. Their ideas of ‘prudent’ policies for 
the UK are not mine but I suggest that in 
their own case it would be a prudent 
policy for a moribund International Fund 
to lend back to the UK the $236 million 
of gold we subscribed and advance in gold 
a quarter of our currency subscription, 
making a total of about $500 million. This 
would bring our depleted reserves, now 
$2,276 million, up to a more reasonable 
figure. 
* * 

I would also suggest to Dr. Jacobsson, 
the new chairman of the IMF, that he 
should get his experts to discuss the ways 
and means of controlling the movements 
of international ‘hot’ money. Although the 
huge trading disequilibrium: persists be- 
tween the dollar and the non-dollar worlds 
it seems to be completely ignored for pur- 
poses of international finance. American 
or Canadian money is allowed to flow 
freely to the financial centre where it earns 
the highest rate of interest regardless of 
the embarrassment which it causes in the 
exchanges of the recipient country. For 
example, Bank rate was raised in Holland 
three times during the month of August— 
in order to maintain its margin over the 
rate in New York—because an outflow of 
bank money engaged in interest arbitrage 
had been adding to the strain on the Dutch 
exchange reserves. Similarly, we often find 
the Treasury Bill rate rising in London be- 
cause rates have been rising in New York 
although it is now in our national interest 


that money rates should fall, and that the 
gilt-edged market should rise. Why, then, 
do not the Finance Ministers attending 
these annual jamborees of the IMF make 
the experts seriously discuss how they can 
prevent international money interfering 
with and upsetting national economies? 
Has it never occurred to them that foreign 
bankers should obtain a licence before they 
can place their funds in another country’s 
domestic money market? If they protest 
that this is restraint of trade they should 
be asked to specify exactly what import or 
export trade would thereby be restricted. 
For it is obvious to anyone with common 
sense that no country needs foreign short- 
term money to finance its own traders or 
manufacturers seeing that it can always 
manufacture bank credit by the open 


market operations of its central bank, 
Long-term capital is another matter. The 
International Bank in providing long-term 
capital to the extent of about $400 million 
a year has been doing an excellent job, 
But international short-term capital, which 
is rightly called ‘hot’ money because it 
snatches a profit and never stays long, can 
be an infernal nuisance and ought to be 
controlled. 
* * 

The IMF report acknowledges that 
foreign exchange restrictions hinder world 
trade less today than at any time since the 
war and that the intervention of the UK 
Government in the transferable sterling 
market has been an important factor in 
the movements towards a freer world pay- 
ments system. It would be a still freer 
system if the IMF would lend $500 million 
of gold and dollars to our Exchange Equal- 
isation Fund. Mr. Jacobsson would start 
well by setting this transfer in motion, 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


As the Stock Exchange has been pacifist 
by conviction throughout the Suez crisis 
it was natural that it should respond hope- 
fully when the dispute was referred to the 
United Nations. But prices came back 
again through lack of any ‘follow through’ 
in business. As I write the Middle East oils 
are 2s. to 4s. better although ROYAL DUTCH 
has eased on disappointment that the split 
was a real split and not a bonus. The gilt- 
edged market is firmer but still very idle. 
The new East Africa 54 per cent. 1980-84 
loan issued at 98} opened up at about 4 
discount. Croydon has placed privately £1 
million of 54 per cent. stock 1961 at 99, 
and this is expected to open at a small 
premium. There is no prospect yet of any 
lowering of interest rates. The annual flurry 
in gold shares which attends the usual 
request of the South African Finance 
Minister, attending the IMF meeting, to 
raise the price of gold has been enjoyed 
and it is noticeable that the OFS remains 
firm. There is more reason for it this year 
when a proved developing mine like 
PRESIDENT BRAND is returning a yield of 
nearly 6 per cent. on the basis of existing 
dividends. When dividends are cut on 
British industrial shares and raised on the 
OFS leaders some switching to the gold 
share market can be expected. 
* * J 

The uncertain weather for industrial 
profits, which was the theme of the article 
here two weeks ago, was promptly illus- 
trated by the half-year’s report of A.E.I. 
The trading profit was more than 20 per 
cent. lower than for the corresponding 
period of 1955. Orders received have also 
fallen, though not substantially. The value 
of output was £61 million against £69 mil- 
lion in the last half of 1955 and £58.6 
million in the first half. The most disturb- 
ing point of the report was the fall in 
profit margins—from 11 per cent. in the 
first half of 1955 to 8.4 per cent. Higher 
wages are no doubt the main cause but 
there is said to have been a non-recurring 
loss in the reorganisation of the refrigerator 
business. The market took the report badly 
and the shares fell 2s. 6d. to 64s. 6d. Two 
interim dividends of 24+ per cent. have been 


paid on the old capital and a final of 10 
per cent. on the increased capital is still 
expected. This would allow a yield of 4.65 
per cent. As the full effect on profits of the 
new capital raised last March has not yet 
been seen, A.E.I. can still be regarded as a 
fine ‘growth’ equity but the yield is not 
attractive and the shares may have to fall 
farther before they appeal to the average 
investor. 
* * * 

The whole market in electrical equip- 
ment shares came back not only on 
account of the disappointing A.E.L 
report but on the huge new issue announced 
by G.E.C., namely £6 million in 6 per cent. 
unsecured loan stock at par and £8} mil- 
lion in ordinary shares on a rights basis 
of three for ten at 40s. Excess applications 
are to be invited up to another 185,000 
shares. The new capital is needed to finance 
the expansion of business and to continue 
the modernisation and re-equipment of 
buildings and plant. Sales and orders have 
increased in the first four months of the 
current year but no statement is made 
about costs, profit margins and dividend 
policy. This is to be regretted. Last year’s 
dividend was 14 per cent. covered 2.3 
times by earnings. The optimists are assum- 
ing that the 14 per Tent. will be maintained 
on the increased capital, but I would prefer 
to wait for the chairman’s expected state- 
ment at the forthcoming meeting. At 
44s. 6d. cum rights the yield would be over 
64 per cent. if the dividend were main- 
tained. On the whole | prefer ENGLISH 
ELECTRIC which at 47s. 3d. is returning the 
not unattractive yield for a ‘growth’ stock 
of 54 per cent. 

* * . 

Store shares have been enlivened by Mr. 
Clore’s £5.8 million bid (in cash and shares) 
through sears for the DOLCIS_ business, 
whose shares are now 19s. against 13s. 6d. 
two months ago. Another stimulus was the 
excellent half-yearly report of UNITED 
DRAPERY. An interim of 124 per cent. 
has been declared and assuming a final of 
20 per cent., making 324 per cent., the 
yield at the present price of 21s. 6d. for the 
5s. shares would be 74 per cent. 
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Classified advertisements must be;MUNISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 


| LIBRARIAN, GRADE IV. The Civil Ser- | 


prepaid. 3s. 6d. per line. Line aVer | vice Commissioners invite applications for 
ages 34 letters. Minimum 2 lines.|this pensionable post which entails local 
Box numbers Is. extra. Classified tesponsibility for administering a branch 


art ‘C »|technical library service at the Safety in 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, Mines Research Establishment, Buxton, 


99 Gower Street, London, WC.1. Derbyshire. Age at least 22 on Ist Septem- 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines).|ber, 1956 Candidates must be Fellows or 
Associates of the Library Association or 
hold the Diploma of the London University 
a School of Librarianship, Preterence for ex- 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT perience in a research library providing an 

E - ; information service; some knowledge of 
APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the scientific subjects and practical knowledge 
post of Head of Dartington Hal! School. of U.D.C. an advantage. Starting salary 
Post vacant Autumn, 1957. Starting salary £490 (Women £485) at age 2210 £585 (Women 
£1,500-£2,000 D.a, according to experience.|¢561) at 25 or over. Maximum £950 
with house, etc. For further particulars apply (Women £838), Women’s scale being im- 
to the Secretary, Dartington Hall Trustees,| proveg under equa] pay scheme. Further 
Central Offices, Totnes, Devon particulars and application forms from Sec- 











LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, POSTS retary, Civil Seivice Commission, 6 Bur- 
OF SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY. Note: lington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
The allowances shown in all advertisements No. 4625/56/9. Completed applications 


for posts of special responsibility are under should be returned by 12th October, 1956 

the present Burnham Report (except where RADLETT PARISH CHURCH, HERTS. 

otherwise indicated). All such allowances Organist & Choirmaster required.—Apply to 

are subject to review as from Ist October, Rey, Kenneth Blackburn, The Vicarage, 

1956 whea the provisions of a new Burnham Radiett, stating qualifications, expericnce 

report take effect. No undertaking can be ang salary required. 

y the Council that allowances adver- , : . 

ary a oon September. tas6. will he ROYAL WANSTEAD SCHOOL, The Board 

available after 31st August, 1957. DEPUTY /°f Governors of this Foundation has to 
Wanstead 


. - SECONDARY #@Ppoint @ Headmaster of the 
a eL SEDGEHILL: sane +d establishment (Boys’ Secondary and Junior 


ISHAM S.E.6. | Headmaster—J fp, Mixed Schools). The Foundation is an Inde- 
Brown "B.A A new secondary school for pendent School of 300-400 pupils and pro- 
2,000 boys and girls opening September, , Y'des education and boarding facilities for 
0 . + lee, " ee 
1957 (13 form entry). Deputy Headmistress orphans oe middle class." A growing 
required, April, 1957, Burnham (London) Poe Bae of the pupils are nominated by 
i { , .ocal Education Authorities, A salary ot 
ci substantial special allow-| <0° . . 
a Se Se a weet £1,300-£1,500 is in view dependent on ex- 
ance (probably in region of £450 a year)“ ® . , ia ag ead 
under 1956 Burnham proposals). There will) PCTICACE. ang accommodation will be pro- 
be provision for academic courses some vided in the School grounds. Full intorma- 
Cc 


rent tion can be obtained from the Secretary to 
i} Te rf 5 ic. on . 
leading to General Certificate of Education) 1. Board of Governors, Royal Wanstead 


(ordinary, advanced and scholarship levels) . 

and courses in preparation for advanced School, Hollybush Hill, Wanstead, E.11. 
studies in engineering and commerce. Appli-- STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
cants must have good qualifications, organis- W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Sta- 
ing abilfty and a variety of teaching ex-| ton). Permanent and Temporary | office 
perience and should be interested in the|Stafl (M. & F.), Typewriting, Duplicating. 
whole field of secondary education. Forms) TEMple Bar 6644. 

EO/TS10 (Sedgchill) from and 
to Education Officer, EO/TS10, County|jJeaders and members required by London 
Hall S.E.1 by 12th October, 1956. (1847). |Union of Mixed Clubs and Girls’ Clubs 
Training and experience essential. 
to be determined according to qualifications 
within the scale of £600 to £800.—Applica- 
tion form from London Union of Mixed 
Clubs and Girls’ Clubs, St. Anne's House, 
Venn Street, Clapham, S.W.4, and must be 
returned within two weeks after the appear- 
ance of this advertisement. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD 
COAST. LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY. 
(Amended Advertisement) Applications 
are invited for (a) Senior Lectureship or 
(b) Lectureship in History, with particular 
reference to African or Colonial History. 
Salary scales: (a) £1,700 x £75—£2,000 p.a., 
(b) £950 x £50-—£1,600 p.a. Family allow- 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT ! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 

THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K. prices from 24d. 








Great things are done when men and moun- 
Thisis not done by jostling tai raeet 
in the street—Wiilliam Blake 


QUOTATIONS GIVING THE PRICES 
OF INDEPENDENT and ORGANISED 
HOLIDAYS will be found in the 
WINTER SPORTS PROGRAMME of 


of £ children, on appointment, normal ter- 
mination and leave. Part-turnished accom- 
modation at rent not cxceeding 7.5% of 


o 








THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL 1956, to 
AGENCY LTD., 


20 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, 


ing 3 referees, by Sth October 
Secretary, Inter-University 
Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn 
Specialists in Winter Sports—Why not |) Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
act up % party? Organiser gets a free |) Particulars may be obtaincd. 

holiday and we do the work —— a 


Sample 15-day holidays: Zermat: £29.19.0 : 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


Leysin—only £34.3.0 inclusive—we have 

an alloument of 100 beds at the Grand }) J pe c staan : 

Hotel. Galtuer £26.16.0. Norway from ) mere age atc pen = ~— eg 

» ays). | ine (France) £39.13.0 || English bomes.—Anglo-Continental Bureau, 

a |148 Walton St., S.W.3. Tel. KEN. 1586 
TWO GIRLS, 20 (Fren., Dan.), good Eng., 
|seck jobs London. Adap. Respons.—Box 


HOME STUDY |= 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for 
London University General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty require- 
ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), for 

















EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
| BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, Rezency 





Degrees (B.A.. B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), Exhibition. The State and Private Apart- 
B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B.); G.C.E. (all Levels, | |ments fully furnished. Original furniture 
all other Bodies), Teachers’ Diplomas, from Buckingham Palace. Banqueting display 
Law, Professional Prelim., etc. Lowfees, J jof the Regimental Silver of the Royal 


* PROSPECTUS from the Registrar }Artillery. Open 10-8 daily, including Sun- 
. ‘ ° days. 

. +4 _ - 5 . >| > 

FREEDOM IN THE FXPRESSION OF 

University HUMANIST views on the Air. Humanist 

| Council meeting, Caxton Hall (York Hall), 

Correspondence Westminster, Wednesday, October 3rd, 


17.30 p.m. Speakers: E. M. Forster, C.H.., 
Margaret Knight, Kathleen Nott, Reginald 
Sorensen, M.P. Chair: Joseph Reeves, M.P. 
Admission Free, Questions, 


Continued Overleaf 


College 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 











XUM 


returnable TRAINING OFFICER FOR WORK with | 


Salary | 


Their Wintry garimen’ of unsullied snow ance £100 p.a. per child) (maximum | 
The mountainsh Ire put on—Robert Southey +500 p.a.) Outfit Allowance £60. F.S.S.1 
THESE AND A HUNDRED OTHER ] Passages for appointee, wife and maxmum 


salary. Detailed application (6 copies) nam- | 


Council for } 








—_——— OO — -_— 


Ask your Bank Manager 


tor particulars of 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
FLEXIBLE TRUSTS 


Uniti Trusts Managed by 


ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LTD. 


(Established 1934) 





GROSS YIELDS 


£7.1.0% to £7.12.0% 


according to the Portfolio chosen 
(Calculated on the basis of offered prices on 25th September, 1956) 





A PURCHASER OF UNITS IN ALL FOUR PORTFOLIOS OF THE TRUSTS 

GAINS AN INTEREST IN ABOUT 400 STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES 

SPECIALLY SELECTED BY PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT MANAGERS 

AND RECEIVES EIGHT DISTRIBUTIONS OF INCOME EACH YEAR 
\T REGULAR INTERVALS 





Trustees: 


The Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 





Particulars can also be obtained from the Trust Managers 


ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LIMITED 
7 and 8, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 


CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 

















} 






| FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth"’ 
“City of Exeter”’ 

“City of Durban" 

“City of York"’ 


These ships representa notable 
advance in design, amenities, 2 ‘ 
and perfection of detail, oo —> :; “| 
Superb accommodation for Ss + 

100 passengers a y My 
=== SS 


— 


=—s 
So 


Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, india and 
| Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 








| Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 
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GEFFRYE MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2.|HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL?\FICTION.WRITING. We are specialist} EXAMINATION COACHING for G.CE 
Autumn Lectures, 1956, PRESENT-DAY, Readers having anything to sell or profes- No sales , University Entrance, etc., by the and 
FOREIGN FURNITURE AND ITS SET-|Sional services to offer are invited to bring | srocars yo all crarhegs Poa ee WORK targest. c adence’ school Pelam 
TING. Tuesdays at 7 p.m “2nd O ciciae * their announcement to the notice of the many — =e ” aa ee sy casly followed Seceen ae 
, ys m. 2 ic ; . . : ‘| Dept, 23, Britis nstitute o iction- , ollowed. successful record, 
AMERICA i ocarer, Foul Gel. Sth Octo- rete Red ey 2 thn ll ap ania gor Weiting Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent — — ee professional Qualifications 
: —Lec a ;: 7 —* -| Street, London, W.1. ade and technical subjects.—Write for de. 
16th October : DENMARK—Lect . Frank| Per line (34 letters) and should reach the : ‘ tails. — ationg onde 
Guille, 23rd October: MODERN ARCHI.| SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Strect, HOW TO WRITE AND SELL, Send today|;iq. Dee Cte Rie Schoo 
TECTURE—Lecturer, Rolf Helberg. W.C, with remittance, by Monday prior a wing’ 4 P veg oo or ba a . 
‘ : riter, New Bond Street, London, W.1. =a : as 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 _ Eaton] ‘2 "e date of publication. me, bine: [MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Square, S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Gonzalo) IN PEACE as in war the Merchant Navy| INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, New courses start 17th Sept.—57 Duke St 
Fernandez de la Mora on “‘Menedez Pelayo,|iS Vital to the Fyre Life. Please help) S.W.1. Term begins 8th October. Classes and! W.1. - 
Espana y los ingi¢ses,”” on the Sth October,; US © maintain the amenities of this century-| lectures on the Spanish language, literature IGUE! 7 liao 
at 6 p.m. _ : old Club for the service of Merchant and culture, Library of about 10,000 volumes. a oe eg tg agg oe = Classes 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Soane| S¢#™e" when ashore.—Rear-Admiral (S) Sir) Courses at Spanish Universities.—For full|tion Dept. Secon: Gonest 3’ Educa- 
py tec ponfel enwooe. 2oane! David Lamber, K.C.B., O.B.E., THE!details apply to the Secretary, SLOane 8381. Square, S.W.1. SLO. 7186. 


Exhibition. Admission free. Weekdays SAILORS HOME ang RED ENSIGN LITERARY TYPING, 2s. Sd. 1,000, Carbon| posTAL TUITION f G 
j NG, 2s. Sd. 1,000. y ) or Gen. Cert 


2 Belgrave 





SCs ae oe ; L =D $ 
or Gplten Gen Shee. Arie) CLUB, — a and Ensign Street.|6q accuracy assured. Min, Charge, 48. —\Educn (all examining boards). 1 ae 
1G Te es Kinig E. R. Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, * BSc c af Pets, 
so Meee wees en KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female) Folkestone. tis. Rae loge ont bites 
Paintings-Gouaches-Drawings. First London| oe a, pana ag om. MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 2s. 6d. 1,000. Professional Exams, Mod. Fees, See 
10-5 > } : ad - ane . , 
ROLAND. BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. anne pon He - + on Be as eee o ORIOIG, Est. 1694, 
ork Street, fF aintings y i : MOSC : or the RR — 
SUTTON: Sculptures by AUSTIN| NOW SMOKE TOM LONG and do not miss! ground news to the changes that have takerg 
WRIGHT, The joy that comes from perfect bliss. place in the USSR see the two Soviet Jour-); SHOPPING BY POST 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, Pub- SUCCESS STORY BY 4-YEAR-OLD, From "#!S—'NEWS,” a fortnightly review, 10s. sd ; 
lic Lectures in various subjects, commencing|the box of Lott’s Bricks lying before him, *,¥°4" MOSCOW NEWS, twice weekly, ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
October 9, will be held during the Autumn) Peter, aged 4 years, built a house complete| 12S. @ year.—Collet’s Russian Bookshop, 45) their Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Damask table 
term in the lunch hour (1.15 to 2 p.m.) and| with windows, roof and chimney. Each brick| Museum St., W.C.1. napery, aiternoon teacloths, lunchec 

in the evening. Admission free and without) laig stimulated his desire to create, That is) NOTEPAPER printed with address, etc. ¢tc. Exquisite hand embroidered 
ticket.—Full details from Publications! the secret of Lott's Bricks—they give pleasure Send 24d. stamp for samples enabling choice chiefs superb bed linens and towe 
Officer, University College, London, Gower|and build character, Obtainable from Army Of style and type to meet your own taste, All service. Parcels specially packed and posted 
Street, W.C.1. (Stamped envelope required.)| & Navy Stores; Gamages Ltd.; Bentalls of Printing work undertaken, — S. Roy, 72 to home and overseas friends —Illustrated 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Merlyn Kingston: Hamleys of Regent St.; Harrods Station Rd., Hadtield, Manchester. em yng = 
Evans rezrospective, 1927-1956. Opens 4th Ltd.; Selfridges Ltd.; John Barker Co. Ltd.:| PROFIT from Free-Lance Writing. NS, . , Antim, 


Add x 

F ; s - - Northe Ireland. 
October. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6;,89¢ from leading toy shops throughout technique to your talent and start selling! x 
closed Mondays, Admission free. Adjoins 






Britain. Prices from 10s, 4d. Enclose stamped Send for details of courses in short story SHETLAND FAIRISLE bordered woollies. 
addressed envelope for list—L OTT "S| writing, journalism, etc.—International Cor- Ladies’, Gent's, Children’s. Approval par- 











a ae ee BRICKS LTD., 20a VALE ROAD, |respondence Schools, Lid. Dept. CL12, °¢!s. Lists—Peter Johnston, Twatt, Bixter, 
| BUSHEY, HERTS. Makers of Lott’s Chemis-' Kingsway, London, W.C.2. F *) Lerwick, Shetland 

i i try Sets for older children. SHORT STORY WRITING — Writing for TINNED SALMON, Limited and irreplace- 

CONCERTS |THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS Radio and TV. Learn the modern techniques 4ble stocks still available. Top Grade North 


‘ - . . announces its Winter series of Wine—with of Short story and Script preparation. You) American Fancy Red Sockeye, 740z. tins, 
one ~- apy a oo tasting-Lectures and other vinous functions.—) are taught plot development how to ex-| Post Paid. 6 for 42s.,.12 for 8s. 6d. — 
pg grote “ages an i ce aa $y Details: 2a Duke St. (Manchester Sq.), W.1./ press your ideas colourfully and effectively, SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD.., 16 Philpot 

EN o ’ — and how to sell, Directed talent spells| Lane, London, E.C.3. 


SCHUTZ, BACH, DI LASSO, etc. Sones] SS ee 38| success !—Write to: The Registrar (Dept.| 
London concert by the ‘Junge Chor’ from) *'08's Road, 5.W.3. ° 4 |Q2), Mercer’s Correspondence College, 69 














Hanover, Fri., Sept. 28, 7.30. St, Martin-| | Wimpole Street, London, W.1. ACCOMMODATION 

in-the-Fields, Adm. Free. Partics. from | WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting ; 

German Welfare Council, 25 Villiers Street, | LITERARY lfree booklet.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85),, ADMIRAL RECOMMENDS comfortable 
| 2 ‘ ' Good cook, Grd. Floor bed & 


W.C.2, quarters. 

|MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY this|'#2¢¢ Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). atnroom & 2 single rooms. London 2 bouts, 

lyear. If you've always meant to write Begin) WRITE WORDS OR TUNES for TV,'—Box 244. 

I |Now, for opportunities are increasing. The|records, radio. Earm money & Success. 
PERSONAL LSJ can show you how to make money from) Famous Entertainment J = — in 

ALLWOOD’S C i your pen, Personal coaching by correspon-|/16 pp. illus. booklet rom Linton 

ideal gift for all pene ely A gn Mm dence without time limit.—Prospectus Dept.,| School of Songwriting, 20R) Denmark St.,| HOTELS 


colours of mixed shades. Direct from the|London Schoo} of Journalism, 19 Hertford) W.C.2. ____ |BOURNEMOUTH, C O NN AUGHT 
largest growers in the world, From 1 gn. Street, Park Lane, London, W.1, GROS. YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with} COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944, 33 rooms, 200 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best, | 8250. ‘There are LSJ Students all over the)-Know How.’ Send for Free R.3 ‘Know-|yards sea front. Gardens, Putting Green. 
Write for catalogue—Allwood Bros. Ltd.,| World. |How Guide to Writing Success.’ No Sales—| Garages. Superlative food. October 8 gns. 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-/-A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT-|No Fees tuition.—B. A. School of Successful | weekly inclusive. 




















field 232/233. |ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home| Writing Lid., 124 New Bond Street, London, |; g wo§$ auTUMN LEAVES Farringford 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality | Study course will interest you.—E.M.I. Insti- W.1. \still warm and bright. A country house 
direct from factory, save £££s. Send today,| tutes, Dept. SP.50, London, W.4 (Associated | hotel—once Tennyson’s home—with wooded 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. with H.M.V.). grounds and cosy cottages between the downs 

J SES. W “— AN APPEAL TO REASON.—The case of J and the sea. Central heating, Fully licensed. 
CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder TIMOTHY EVANS by Lord Altrincham and EDUCATIONAL A.A.. R.A.C. Tennis. Riding and Golf 


lenses whil yu pa 3 ) i . 
one guestidonet "Toute ton ‘ae onan Jan Gilmour. Price Is. 6d., or by POS! ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL near by. Details from the 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews,| 18 94. from the ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower Training for graduates and well-educated FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
South Kensington, S.W.1 Street, London, W.C.1. . — mn a Oct.—Apply to J. W./1-0.W. Phone 312. 

‘ANCE ATIENT 561472 77),| AUTHOR’S MSS., any length, typed in 7/Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), The Principal,| RYE.—THE HOPE ANCHOR. R.A.C., A.A. 
pe pe ng ec otfhentin A gether : days (4-day emergency service for urgent = rg Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright! approved. Licensed Ashley Courtenay recom 
sadly upset because his employment has| Work), short stories, etc., by return. Type-) *0ae, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986 mended. Centrally heated throughout Win- 
been terminated, Needs help with fees for Scripts carefully checked, Great emphasis on| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examin- = 49d Christmas terms on application, 
Please help us to care for accuracy and attractive presentation, 4-hour ation.—University Law, Accountancy, Cost-| Rye 2216. 





convalescence 





him (also thousands of other sad cases).| duplicating service. Indexing, Cataloguing. jing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, | ———————— _____ — 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for Editing, Proof-reading, Literary research, Export, Commercial General Cert. of 

Cancer Relic!, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, etc. Temporary secretaries, Dictating machine Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
S.W.1 Service. Public/Private meetings reported. business subjects, Write for free prospectus r 


—_ " . = Recording machines for hire. Translations and/or advice, mentioning exam. or subject OLIVER’S ‘GILDED ISLANDS’ CRUISES 

yeaa ees eae ae —n from/into all languages Overnight service.'in which interested to Metropolitan College from Southampton to Madeira, the Canary 

- a ‘ '. +; TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LET- (G.40), St. Albans, or Call 30 Queen Victoria Islands and Lisbon wil] this winter give you 
Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet — “ 4 a ' 1 * 

é aan . | TERS, TRANSLATIONS, MEMORANDA, Street, E.C.4. the summer you've just missed. One class 

from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, | : } 

ETC. OVER TELEPHONE—9 a.m.-9 p.m. OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL only on a luxurious ocean liner with excel- 


W.1. Telephone GER, 2531. 197a Regent - “ ~ p - = sal 
London, W.1. Tel, REG. 6993,| Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends. Secretarial SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive | !¢Mt cuisine, full orchestra and special cruise 

















Street, 7 a ly £55 
Branches in main towns. Fp Bay Rupert Street, W.1. Phone GER. training. Graduate Course. Next term Sep-| Staff = aoe ae 7 Se 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A . ‘temiber 20h, Pesspertes. eaber Aa th a at ~wtlengg Also 
— — — a ted geen as Sicily and the Greek islands and advanta- 
ing to help their children with this | . holid: Spain’s Coste! Del 
Examination.—Write E.M.I. Institutes, Dept. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, KING’S COLLEGE So a cee of "Stavtais = 
5 . Ww.d. ¢ : ‘i . ‘ ; epg MB es . Agy~ aa 
ee ee A course of nine Public Lectures on Soldiers and Governments | | OLIVER'S TRAVELS PID. 16 Cork Suseh 
as will be giv ing’ > , Wal. 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, _re- psa ng ie to at a py Strand, W.C.2, at 5.30 p.m. 
linings, frames, etc. Post or call for estimate. | ctober -—introduction: Mr. M. E. Howard. } 905 
—Remake Handbag Co., Dept. ‘S,’ Beau- October 15th.—Great Britain: Mr. R. Blake. ape eenpen a weenie _ 
champ Place, near Harrods. October 22nd.—France: Mr. G. Chapman | ACROSS.—1 Limber. 4 Scabbard. 10 
é " October 29 o- G : Mr. G. p . |Billows, 11 Armlets. 12 Ripe. 13 Clydesdale. 
HERALDRY.—A fascinating hobby. Tuition ctober 27th.—Germany : Dr. F. L. Carsten. 16 Thorax. 17 Reveals. 20 Tiffany. 21 Flagon. 
by correspcndence is available from know- November 5th.—Russia : Professor G. H. N. Seton-Watson. |24 Democratic, 25 Dree. 27 Palm-oil, 29 
ledgeable enthusiasts, Stamped Add. enve- November 12th.—Japan: Dr. F. C. Jones, |Spliced. 30 Serenade. 31 Belled. 
lope for full particulars to Box 90. | November 20th.—Latin America : Professor R. A. Humphreys. | ,DOWN.—1 Liberate. 8 Malapropism. 3 
NOTICE the difference it makes to your! —— egal mer Mr. A. R. M. Carr. |Danca? eae yo rene . bs 
meals when you add RAYNER’S INDI lecember Sth.—Uni ica: 4 stle, rical, alf-a- 
wANGO BR Abe pond serpy United States of America: Professor D. M. Brogan. crown. 18 Eniailed. 19 Intended. 22 Adepts. 
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